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ADA, 

A TALE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 
CuistTHENEs, prince of Sicion, a small kingdom in 
ancient Greece, had an only child, a. daughter, named 
Ada, fair and beautiful as the morn. As Athens, of 
all the cities of Greece, was the most renowned for 
elegance and politeness of manners, Clisthenes deter- 
mined to intrust the education of his youthful heiress 
to a noble matron of that illustrious city. At an early 
age, therefore, she was sent with befitting attendants 
to reside in Athens, and was received into the house 
of Tisander, a man distinguished for the splendour of 
his descent and for the affluence of his fortunes, His 
wife was celebrated amongst the ladies of Athens for 
the refinement of her manners and the discreetness of 
her discourse. As she had no daughters of her own, 
she looked upon the young Ada with the eyes of a mo- 
ther, and devoted herself to the improvement of her 
mind with unceasing assiduity. Those accomplish- 
ments, also, which serve to enhance the graces of the 
person were not omitted, and when her father de- 
manded back again his daughter, she was delivered 
into his hands the most polished and lovely of the 
maids of Greece. 

During the stay of Ada under the roof of Tisander, 
she had often met the young Appias, his son, who was 
somewhat older than herself. Appias had already dis- 
tinguished himself for his strength and prowess in 
feats of arms and in athletic exercises. He was bold 
and daring in his enterprises, and formed for warlike 
achievements. Few of his own age could compete 
with him in the use of the sword or the throwing of 
the dart. He was ever foremost also in the exercises of 
the palestra, or place of out-of-door sports—wrestling, 
boxing, and throwing the discus or quoit, inuring his 
body to fatigues of every sort. Athens, indeed, rang 
with the praises of Appias, and Tisander congratulated 
himself upon having such a son, The project of unit- 
ing him to the wealthy heiress of Clisthenes already 
presented itself to his mind, and he felt assured the 
noble qualities of his son would win the sanction of the 
Prince of Sicion, 

Perhaps the rough and vigorous sports in which 
Appias placed his pride, unfitted him for soft discourse 
with the gentle Ada, for although she admired his fine 
and manly person, and rejoiced to hear his valour 
praised, he never made an impression on her heart, 
But a youth more delicate in his frame and placid in 
his mien had touched the chord upon which the affec- 
tions vibrate. He who had thus awakened these 
gentle sympathies was named Milenos, the brother of 
a fair Athenian girl, the friend and companion of Ada. 
Silent, and with downcast eyes, Milenos used to meet 
the maid of Sicion, but, bashful and diffident, could 
scarcely tell his tale. When kindred hearts, however, 
are drawn together, what need of words? It is then 
sufficient to know that Milenos and Ada owned a mu- 
tual attachment, and that their vows were plighted at 
the appropriate shrine in one of the temples of the city. 
Such was their heedlessness, that they for a time for- 
got that parents and guardians would sternly regu- 
late their destiny, At last they were awakened from 
their dream of passion, Clisthenes summoned his 
daughter home, and with many holy-formed projects 
for their future conduct, they unwillingly parted. 

When Ada returned to the court of her father, 
Clisthenes found her in every way answerable to his 
hopes. He thought himself the happiest of fathers in 
having such a daughter, and in the pride of his heart 
he declared she should have for a husband the most 
distinguished man in Greece. The fame of her beauty, 
and the wealth and power of her father, drew many 
proposals for her hand, and, amongst the rest, Tis- 


ander sent a solemn embassy to solicit an alliance 
with his son Appias, whose heroic qualities he did not 
fail largely to expatiate upon. But Clisthenes civilly 
evaded all offers for the present, and particularly to 
Tisander he returned for answer, “ that the obligations 
he was under to him for the care he had bestowed 
upon his daughter’s education were such as could 
scarcely be repaid, but whilst the uniting her to so ex- 
cellent a youth as Appias would be highly gratifying 
to him, he had determined to bestow her in marriage 
in a manner the most honourable and least invidious 
to all her suitors. Of the plan it was his intention to 
adopt he should early apprize Tisander.” 

Whilst the matter was thus in suspense, all Greece 
was busy with preparations to celebrate the games of 
Hercules, at Olympia. An armistice was proclaimed 
amongst all the powers at war, according to the ancient 
custom of the Greeks. A simultaneous movement from 
all parts of Greece now took place towards the territory 
of Elis, and a prodigious assemblage was formed at the 
famed Olympia. After the accustomed offerings had 
been rendered to Jupiter Olympicus, the heralds an- 
nounced in repeated proclamations that the games were 
about tocommence, The combatants in the athletic ex- 
ercises marched in procession to the vast arena whereon 
their strength was to be exhibited, whilst numerous 
racehorses were led prancing to the stadium. The 
chariots, as they moved leisurely along, some drawn 
by four horses abreast, others by two, presented a 
cheering spectacle, since their numbers promised un- 
usual sport in the most admired of the games. When 
the judges had taken their seats, and those who had 
been victors at any of the public games had stationed 
themselves in the first row, as was permitted to them, 
with their wreaths of olive, laurel, or parsley around 
their heads, the general body of spectators assumed 
their places on the benches which ran along the place 
of exercise in a slanting direction upwards, The com- 
petitors then advanced towards the judges, and were 
severally sworn to observe the rules laid down in the 
different contests, and to use no unworthy art or 
guile. Afterwards the great business of the meeting 
began. 

First the foot race, in which twenty competitors were 
engaged, attracted all eyes. The victor, who was from 
Thessaly, received his reward—a fillet of wild olive, 
and a branch of the palmetree, from the hands of the 
judges, and was borne off with loud shouts of triumph 
by his fellow-countrymen. Then commenced the more 
severe of the athletic exercises. Several couples, their 
bodies shining with oil, prepared to wrestle. In this 
competition Milo of Croton overcame all opposition, 
and was, with tumultuous applause, proclaimed the 
victor, for at no time previous had the prize been 
gained with such dispatch and apparent ease. The 
same Milo, upon the following day, threw the quoit or 
discus farther than had ever been known, whilst also, 
in boxing with the iron glove, he overcame his three 
competitors, and in one day was twice crowned, a cir- 
cumstan¢ée which had never occurred on any former 
occasion, After the horse-race had brought the second 
day’s sport to a conclusion, and the assembly was about 
to break up, an unheard-of spectacle was presented 
before their eyes. Milo, carrying a two-year-old heifer 
on his shoulders, appeared at tlie barrier of the stadium, 
and running forward down its whole extent turned 
round the goal at the far extremity, and again tra- 
versed its length with his monstrous burthen, En- 
thusiastic shouts of rapture hailed this extraordinary 
exhibition, and the name of Milo was reverberated in 
a thousand peals, Nor did the wonder cease even 
here, for after disengaging himself from the heifer, he 
levelled his fist at his forehead, and with one blow felled 


him dead; then lifting him up, he bore him from 
the ground amidst the plaudits of the onlookers. 

This feat being accomplished, the chariot-races next 
engaged the general attention. The vehicles which 
were started were chiefly chariots with four horses, 
and constituted, as was considered, the most noble and 
interesting of the sports, for kings and princes entered 
the lists as competitors. Gelon king of Syracuse, the 
two kings of Sparta, Periander tyrant of Corinth, 
Clisthenes prince of Sicion, with five others of the 
chief men amongst the Greeks, drew up their chariots 
at the barrier, and, on the signal, started at speed. The 
skill of the charioteers was principally directed to 
wheel as closely as possible round the goal or distant 
post, at the farther end, and thus cut out their adver- 
saries. Twelve times had they to run round the stae 
dium or course, and the interest of the race was well 
maintained by the ever varying position of the parties, 
But upon the téfith round the chariot of the Syracusan 
prince was leading the others at some distance, when, 
in taking the turn at the barrier, it came in contact 
with the goal, and the wheel being shivered into atoms, 
the charioteer was thrown from his stand and killed on 
the spot. Regardless, however, of the accident, the 
others pressed forward, and now Clisthenes broke a- 
head, and with unexampled daring, grazing the very 
goal, kept such a start that all further competition was 
in vain. The prince of Sicion was therefore declared 
the victor, and, being crowned by the judges, his name 
was announced as associated with the ensuing Olym- 
piad, and to be noticed accordingly in all public docu- 
ments. The applause had scarcely subsided, when a 
herald advanced into the midst, and entreating silence, 
invited assembled Greece in the name of Clisthenes, to 
feast with him that day. Reiterated shouts gave token 
of the acceptance of so munificent an invitation, and 
when these had again abated, the herald once more 
broke silence and thus delivered himself: ‘‘ Clisthenes 
of Sicion thus speaks to the men of Greece :—Who- 
ever among ye think an alliance with his daughter 
Ada worthy of attention, are solicited to resort to 
Sicion on the sixtieth day from the present, and on the 
expiration of a year from that period he will deliver 
his daughter to the most worthy of her suitors. For 
the space of that year Clisthenes will take upon himself 
the duties of a host to all who may come tohim,” This 
proclamation being twice repeated, the herald withe 
drew, whilst its terms had raised considerable excite- 
ment in the vast assemblage, 

For five days the games at Olympia continued, and 
first of all the Athenians, Alemzon, father of Milenos, 
was victor in the chariot-race with two horses. The 
young Milenos himself managed his father’s chariot, 
and his graceful and unpretending demeanour gained 
him as much applause as his skill in guiding the reins, 
He also maintained his reputation for address in the 
use of arms, by carrying off the prize for throwing 
the javelin, having hit the mark at a hundred paces 


|, with unerring precision. The father and son were 


therefore received on their return to Athens with 
public honours, as was usual with victors at the Olym- 
pic games, the cities of their birth partaking the lustre 
of their achievements in the public arena. The suc- 
cess of Alemaon was not less grateful to him than was 
that of his son. He had risen by his ability from an 
obscure origin to be one of the wealthiest men of ° 
Athens, and like most persons so circumstanced, he 
was anxious for some species of local distinction in 
order that his family might be elevated in the estima- 
tion of his fellow-citizens. These successes therefore 
at the public games were greatly in favour of his 
views; for it was an enlightened practice in ancient 
Greece, by some reckoned worthy of imitation in later 
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athletic combats. Milenos stood before his fellows in 
the arts which adorn the mind, and in the virtues 
which give lustre to knowledge. At length, that in- 
fluence which outward accomplishments have over 
certain minds, joined to the for 
Tisander, decided the question in favour of Appias ; 
and though Ada grieved at the fiat, she was too much 
a Grecian maid to murmur, 

Upon the day in which Clisthenes was to pronounce 

his decision, a more than usual sumptuousness marked 
the closing feast. Lage fr the chief citizens of Sicion 
were present, besides all the suitors; and an unusual 
quantity of wine was quaffed. During the entertain- 
oa ¢ discourse arose upon music and dancing, in 
which the indiscreet Appias took part, urging with 
infinite warmth various arguments defence of 
dancing. As this species of exercise, except in the 
dress and attitudes of warriors, was held in no repute 
amongst the Grecians, his opinions met with many 
opponents. Heated with the discussion and with the 
wine he had swallowed, Appias suddenly ordered the 
musicians, who were stationed at the foot of the hall, 
to advance forward, and to play the lively air known 
by the name of “ Emmelia.” At the same time 
springing to the floor, he cried out, “ Now you shall 
see coher grace and dignity be not compatible with 
dancing.” So saying, he commenced moving about 
to the tune he had called for with an agility which 
astonished the beholders, Not satisfied with this ex- 
hibition, he ordered a table to be brought, upon which 
he mounted, and proceeded to dance in the two modes 
which were in use amongst the Lacedemonians and 
the Athenians. During these actions of Appias, 
Clisthenes had sat amazed and disgusted with his in- 
fatuation ; but although his ill-humour was apparent, 
he said nothing. But a scene soon arose which raised 
his indignation to the greatest height. Whilst Appias 
was dancing on the table, many of the guests, amused 
and delighted at the spectacle, applauded him with 
loud shouts. Intoxicated with these senseless cheers, 
the unfortunate Appias consummated his disgrace by 
standing on his head, and throwing his legs with va- 
rious contortions into the air. Unable any longer to 
endure a sight so revolting to his sense of decorum, 
Clisthenes called sternly to Appias to descend, and 
then addressing him, said, “ Son of Tisander, you 
have danced away your wife!” To this the insen- 
sate youth replied, “ Appias cares not’’—an abrupt 
rejoinder that became a proverbial saying in Greece 
to a very remote age. 
When the sensation caused by this adventure had 
subsided, Clisthenes rose and addressed the audience, 
He expressed his sense of the obligation he was under 
to so many illustrious men who had aspired to become 
his son-in-law, but as it was only possible for one to 
succeed, and it was necessary for him to declare his 
choice, he now announced it as having fallen on Mi- 
lenos, the son of Alcmzon, to whom he gave his 
daughter for a wife, according to the Athenian laws. 
To the rest of the competitors he presented a talent 
of silver as a small muck of the estimation in which 
he held them. 

The result, it need be scarcely said, was one of un- 
utterable joy to Ada and Milenos; and the marriage, 
which was shortly afterwards solemnized, sealed their 
happiness. So distinguished an alliance increased the 
dignity of the family of Alemeon in Athens ; and the 
descendants of Milenos and Ada reached the highest 


greatly favoured 
the Athenians, who speedily showed their a 
Be his merits by electing him to the office of Pole- 
march, the third in the list of Archons, or chiefs. 

The elevation of Alcmzon to so high a dignity in 
his native city, emboldened Milenos to aspire openly 
to the hand of the beautiful Ada. If his family had 
remained unknown amongst the Athenians, Clisthenes 
would certainly have rejected him as a suitor for his 
om since his object was to gain a powerful con- 
nection by the projected alliance; but now the con- 
dition of the family was entirely changed. As the 
mxty days assigned pA prince of Sicion were near 
expiring, several noble youths commenced their jot 
ney to that city to compete for the illustrious prize. 
Ar pias, the son of Tisander, set out with a numerous 
train, and was followed by Milenos, whose appearance 
was rendered by his father’s care as i as that 
of any of his rivals, When they arrived at Sicion there 
was already assembled a numerous crowd of distin- 
guished aspirants from distant as well as neighbouring 
Tegions, attended by companions in arms, and by 
slaves gorgeously apparelled. Whilst Clisthenes was 
busied in giving them all severally a gracious reception 
in the audience-hall of his palace, a rumour was spread 
that a mighty host had entered the city. 
and curiosity were excited by this report, which were 
soon appeased by the appearance of the leader of this 
—_ array. He was borne on the shoulders ——_ 

a purple litter adorned with gold and gems, Being 
placed on the ground, he advanced to Clisthenes, 
clothed in a silken robe of pure Tyrian dye. He an- 
nounced himself as Glaucus of Sybaris from Magna 
Grecia, whose fame for excessive wealth and amazing 
luxury was spread far and wide. His train was nu- 
merous as an army, and included a hundred cooks, a 
hundred fowlers, and a hundred fishermen. To the 
question of Clisthenes how he had fared on his jour- 
ney, he answered that he had suffered excruciating 
agony from sleeping on hard beds, so that his bones 
were aching with increasing torment. “I slept last 
night,” continued he, with an air calculated to excite 
sympathy with his woes, “‘on a bed of roses, but the 
leaves got doubled up under me, and I awoke in ter- 
rible anguish.” The degrading effeminacy of the re- 
mark raised a smile of contempt in Clisthenes and his 


guests. 

As it was the intention of the prince of Sicion to 
select as his son-in-law the man whom he found not 
only the most worthy in his moral and intellectual 
capacity, but also the most valiant and expert in war- 
like and athletic games, he had erected a palwstra or 
place of exercise, and a hippodrome or circus. Here 
every morning were combats and races, in which Clis- 
thenes stood as an attentive observer. Fencing, throw- 
ing the arrow and the quoit, wrestling, running, leap- 
ing, were the ordinary exercises, and horse and chariot 
races the sports of the hippodrome. In the afternoon, 
discussions on poetry, music, philosophy, and ethics, 
were maintained, in which ah in his turn was to re- 
cite a piece of his own composition, the merits and 
arguments of which were to be judged and canvassed. 
In the evening, a sumptuous feast was given by Clis- 
thenes, at which all the guests were present, and the 
day's entertainment was generally closed by the per- 
formance of Thespis and his tragic chorus, whom the 


prince had invited from Athens to assist at this extra- | posts in the government of their country, and took an 
ordinary meeting. The talents of Thespis excited the | active part in the heroic conflicts of Marathon and 
wonder and applause, since the improvements | Salamis. 


is genius had effected in dramatic representations 
were little known in Greece. In this varied manner 
was each day of the year passed, which Clisthenes had 
assigned as the period of probation. 

In accordance with the rigid custom of the Greeks, 
Ada, the fair maid for whose hand so many rivals 
were struggling, was kept secluded from observation. 
The strict notions of filial piety in which the 
girls of Greece were educated, did not permit to 
consult any will but her father’s in the disposal of 
herself in marriage. However warmly her heart beat 
and was touched with love for Milenos, she soon 
learnt that paternal authority was exerted to curb the 
ebullitions of youthful passion. So great was theawe 
inspired by the name of parent in the heroic days of 
Greece, that she never dared even to mention to him 
the involuntary and powerful attachment she had 
formed in Athens. When she was apprised of the 
plan her father had in view for selecting the most es- 
timable person in Greece as her husband, she could 
not fail to feel flattered that so many distinguished 
youths had entered the lists as competitors. So glorious 
and honourable to her, indeed, was the strife, that 
she could not accuse either the affection or the judg- 
ment of her father. She thus partook of the exalted 
feelings which actuated Clisthenes, and she declared 
that not even Milenos should have her hand unless he 
yap himself a worthy champion in the struggle. 

could not, however, but feel interested in his suc- 
cess, and, in spite of the heroism with which she had 
armed herself to yield to her father’s choice, her heart 
beat high with expectation when Milenos’ name was 
entioned with appl As the year drew nigh its 
expiration, she learnt with a lively emotion from 
Clisthenes, that his choice lay between Appias and 
Milenos, as their iority over the other competi- 
tors was decided. The balance in the mind of Clis- 
thenes was nicely poised. Appias was pre-eminent 
personal strength and prowess, in feats of arms and 


THE PRIMARY COLOURS. 

Ir will be remembered by most of our readers that 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his optical researches, made the 
discovery that there were seven primitive or prismatic 
colours, from combinations of which all other tints 
are produced. For this discovery, Newton received 
a due meed of praise from the scientific world, and for 
more than a hundred years after his time it was 
deemed an unquestionable truth that there are pre- 
cisely seven primitive colours. At length, doubts 
arose this subject, and upon examination it was 
found that there are not seven, but only three original 
colours, out of which all the others are formed by com- 
bination. The progress of discovery in this interesting 
department of natural philosophy is thus described by 
Mr in the new edition of his work, entitled 
“ The Laws of Harmonious C ing :”” 

“When I first published this treatise (1828) there 
existed two theories, and I hesitated long which of the 
two to ay one theory was that established by 
Sir Isaac , and adopted by Sir David Brewster, 
and other philosophical writers on chromatics. It 
was discovered or confirmed by Sir Isaac Newton in 
the following manner :—In the window-shutter of a 
darkened room he made a hole of about the third of* 
an inch diameter, behind which, at a short distance, 

& prism, so that a ray of the sun’s light 

ight enter, and leave it at equal angles. This ray, 
which before the introduction of the prism proceeded 
in a straight line, and formed a round spot upon a 
screen placed a few feet distant from the window, was 
now found to be refracted, appedted of an oblong form, 


colours, which often appear by themselves, 
and that this white light can be separated into its 
elements. 


By making a hole in the screen upon which the 
spectrum is formed, ‘ite to each of these colours 
successively, so as to w it alone to pass, and by 
letting the colour thus separated fall upon a second 
prism, Sir Isaac found that the light of each of the 
colours was alike refrangible, because the second prism 
could not separate it into an oblong image, or any 
other colour ; hence, he called all the colours simple 
or homogeneous, 

The other theory was that which seemed adopted 
by almost all who had written on colouring connected 
with the fine arts, and was, that there were only three 
simple or homogeneous colours, and that all others 
resulted from them. Although this theory was not 
set up in opposition to that of the natural philosophers, 
but seemed only to be established in a practical point 
of view, neither was it supported by any scientific ex- 
periments ; yet it appeared to me more consistent with 
the general simplicity of nature, and I could not believe 
that she required seven homogeneous parts to produce 
what art could do by three. For instance, an artist 
could make all the colours, and indeed a correct re- 
presentation of the prismatic spectrum (so far as the 
purity of his materials would allow), with three colours 
only ; while, according to the theory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, seven simple or homogeneous colours were 
employed to produce the real one. A similar view of 
the nature of the prismatic colours, as I have recently 
learned, was communicated by Dr Milner to Hum- 
phrey Repton, the celebrated landscape gardener, in 
the year 1802, published in his essay on that subject, 
and afterwards quoted by Clark in his Progressive 
Lessons on Landscape Painting, 1816. 

With a view to throw such light upon the subject 
as my limited opportunities would permit, I went over 
the experiments by which Sir Isaac Newton established 
his theory, and the same results occurred: I could 
not separate any one colour of the solar spectrum inte 
two. The imperceptible manner in which the colours 
were blended together upon the spectrum, however, 
and the circumstance of the colours, which practical 
people call compound, being always placed at the ad- 
junct of the two of which they say it is composed, 
with my previous conviction, induced me to continue 
my experiments ; and although I could not, by ana- 
lysis, prove that there were only three colours, I suc- 
ceeded in proving it to my own satisfaction syntheti- 
cally, in the following manner :— 

After having tried every colour in succession, and 
finding that none of them could be separated into 
two, I next made a hole in the first screen in the centre 
of the blue of the spectrum, and another in that of the 
red. I had thereby a spot of each of these colours 
upon a second screen. I then, by means of another 
prism, directed the blue spot to same part of the 
second screen on which the red appeared, where they 
united and produced a violet as pure and intense as 
that upon the spectrum. I did the same with the 
blue and yellow, and produced the prismatic green ; 
as also with the red and yellow, and orange was the 
result. I tried, in the same manner, to mix a simple 
with what I thought a compound colour, but they did 
not unite ; for no sooner was the red spot thrown upon 
the green than it disappeared. 

I tried the same experiment with two spectrums, 
the one behind, and of course a little above the other, 
and passed a spot of each colour successively over the 
spectrum which was farthest from the window, and 

e same result occurred. It therefore appeared to 
me that these three colours had an affinity to one an- 
other that did not exist in the others, and that they 
could not be the same in every respect, except colour 
and refrangibility, as had hitherto been taught. 

These opinions and experiments I published in 1828, 
as being a necessary part of a treatise of this nature, 
and I did so with great diffidence, well knowing that 
I was soaring far above my own element in making 
an attempt to throw light upon such a subject. I 
had, however, the gratification to learn (Atlas news- 
paper, April 10, 1831) that ‘there was read on the 
2lst of March, 1831, at the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, a communication from Sir David Brewster, 
containing a new analysis of white solar light. He 
showed that it consists of the three primary colours, 
red, yellow, and blue; and that the other colours 
shown by the prism are also composed of these.’ ” 

Mr Hay now to compare harmonious co- 
louring with the my of sounds in music. “ It is 
well known to all who have studied music that there 
are three fundamental notes, namely, C, E, and G, 
which compose the common chord, or harmonic triad, 
and that they are the foundation of all harmony, So 
also there are three fundamental colours, the lowest 
number capable of uniting in variety, harmony, or 
system, 

By the combination of any two of these primary 
colours, a secondary colour of a distinct kind is pro- 
duced ; and as only one absolutely distinct denomina- 
tion of colour can arise from a combination of the 
three primaries, the full number of really distinct co- 
lours is seven, corresponding to the seven notes in 
the complete scale of the musician. Each of these 
colours is capable of forming an archeus, or key, for 
an arrangement, to which all the other colours intro- 
duced must refer subordinately. This reference and 
subordination to one particular colour, as is the case 
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brilliancy, imperceptibly blended together, namel ¢ 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red k 
This is called the solar or prismatic spectrum. q 

The theory established by this experiment 
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in regard to the key note in musical composition, gives 
a character to the whole. : 
This characteristic of an arrangement of colour is 
erally called its tone; but it to me that 
is term is more applicable to individual hues, as it 
is in music to voices and instruments alone. Yet, to 
avoid obscurity, I shall continue to use it in the sense 
in which it is generally applied to colouring. From 
the three primary colours, as will be afterwards shown, 
arise an infinite variety of hues, tints, and shades, so 
that the colourist, like the musician, notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of the fundamental principles 
upon which his art is built, has ample scope for the 
production of originality and beauty, in the various 
combinations aud arrangements of his materials. 

The three homogeneous colours, —_—. red and 
blue, have been proved by Field, in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, to be in numerical proportional power 
as follows—yellow three, red five, and blue eight. 
When these three colours are reflected from any 
opaque body in these proportions, white is produced. 
They are then in an active state, but each is neutral- 
ised by the relative effect that the others have upon 
it. When they are absorbed in the same proportions, 
they are in a passive state, and black is the result. 
When transmitted through any transparent body, the 
effect is the same; but in the first case they are ma- 
terial or inherent, and in the second impalpable or 
transient. Colour therefore depends entirely on the 
reflective or refractive power of bodies, as the trans- 
mission or reflection of sound does upon their vibratory 
powers,” 


THE OLD WAY OF LIVING IN SCOTLAND. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 
WE propose, under this general title, to present no- 
tices of the style of living formerly prevalent in Scot- 
land, in all ranks and orders of the people, gentle and 
semple, borough and landward. 
BURGHAL POPULATION. 

Some notion of the style of living in a country town 
of the better order, about sixty or seventy years ago, 
may be acquired from a work published lately under 
the title of “ Traditions of Perth,” by George Penny ;* 
which, though written in an unpretending manner, 
will be found to contain much curious matter. 

“ The dress of the working classes was wont to be 
of a very coarse fabric, commonly hodden grey ;+ and 
the broad blue bonnet was universal. The cut of a 
fashionable coat of former days differed considerably 
from our ideas of elegance. This important article of 
dress was made with a very long waist, and gradually 
widened as it came down to the haunches; the tails 
were short, and spread round in front of the thighs ; 
the sleeves were very wide, with immense cuffs folding 
back nearly to the elbows, and were ornamented with 
a profusion of very large buttons. Neither coat nor 
waistcoat had any neck, and the shirt was merely 
secured at the neck by a button; very few, except on 
holidays, indulging in the extravagant luxury of wear- 
ing a neckcloth. The waistcoat was an important and 
substantial article of dress, and, at a pinch, might have 
stood in place of a whole wardrobe. It descended 
nearly to the knees, parting at the top of the thighs 
into what were called flaps, each of which contained a 
pocket so capacious, as might lead to the idea that the 
worthy owners were in the habit of carrying their 
whole moveables about with them. . The breeches 
were very short, extending from the knee to the 
haunches, upon which they hung, without the aid of 
braces. The stockings were a stout, and, generally, 
home-made article, produced by the females of the 
family. Many aged people, who had become incapable 
of more active employment, procured a living by knit- 
ting stockings. The hair was worn long, flowing over 
the shoulders, 

The common every-day dress of the women con- 
sisted of coarse’ blue plaiding petticoats, and a short 
gown of the same. The married women wore aclose 
mutch, which on Sundays they ornamented with some 
showy ribbons, Their Sunday dress was composed of 
linsey-woolsey, which was chiefly spun in the family, 
and given out to weave. 

The young unmarried women wore their hair tied 
round with a ribbon or snood. The plaid, brought 
over the head, served the purpose of a bonnet. In 
the matter of female dress, there existed, as at present, 
a considerable diversity. 

The dress of the more wealthy was fashioned as 
above described, but of finer stuff ; to which was added 
a huge wig, decorated with numerous rows of curls, 
and a large toupee in front; the whole surmounted 
by’a magnificent cocked hat: so that, when the re- 
spectables appeared abroad, with a long pike-staff in 
their hand, reaching to about a foot above their head, 
or a gold-headed cane of similar length, their shoes and 
knees sparkling with immense silver buckles, they had 


* Perth: Dewar, Sidey, Morison, Peat, ec. 1836. 


a very consequential though somewhat grotesque ap- 
ce. 


The ladies and matrons were very particular about 
cade patterns, were v in waists, wi 
flowing trains, “ik cae generally tucked up 
round. High-heeled shoes with silver buckles were 
the fashion. The hair was so dressed as to stand ex- 
eeedingly high, if not upon end, and was covered with 
a fine lawn head-dress, with lappets and pinners, 
which hung down from the back of the head, About 
the year 1775, haunch hoops were greatly in vogue 
among the better classes ; and the haut ton wore them 
round the skirts, of a diameter so great, that before a 
lady could enter a ball-room, she had to raise the one 
side of her hoop as high as head, and let the other | 
come in towards her, to enable her to pass the door- 
way. Old men wore grammaches above their stock- 
ings, which were drawn up above the breeches to the 
middle of the thigh, and were fastened below by a flap 
coming forward on the foot, under the buckle of the 
shoe. The shoes or slippers of the beaux were made 
so low, that little more than their toes were protected 
by the instep; and this was completely covered by a 
plated buckle. 

The lasses in those days, instead of being brought 
up to the piano, were taught the management of an 
instrument equally soothing, and generallymuch more 
agreeable to the head of the famil: , the spin- 
ning-wheel. As the whole of the househeld linen, as 
well as blankets, were home-made, @ good supply of 
these articles was a matter of honest pride with the 
mother and daughters of a family. 

The furniture in the houses of the working classes 
was not only scanty, but of a very humble description. 
The bed was generally formed in a recess, with doors 
in front, and boarded round. Being often shut up, and 
difficult to clean, they were very unhealthy ; and soon 
became the pets on A of such numerous colonies of 
intruders, that the only effectual expedient to get rid 
of those nocturnal visitants was to burn them ont, by 
throwing the wood-work to the street and making a 
bonfire of it. There was another common sort of 
bed, with four short posts, and wooden bottom. This, 
though of a rude appearance, was a much more healthy 
couch than the former. Two chairs, and a couple of 
rude stools, a large buffet stool for a table, together 
with a spinning-wheel, completed their leading articles 
of furniture. A heather besom was the usual imple- 
ment for cleaning their houses—washing them being 
seldom thought of. The greater part of the low- 
built houses had earthen floors; and in wet weather, 
or when water was accidentally spilt upon them, 
were very disagreeable. The h the middle 
classes, although better furnished, were still but mean. 
Even the higher class of merchants had few of those 
conveniences now so generally diffused among all 
ranks of society. Carpets were a luxury known but 
to a few, and this only for the parlour. There was 
always a bed in the kitchen, and often three beds in 
one sleeping apartment. The houses of common la- 
bourers and tradesmen consisted of a single room, and 
as there was no cellar attached, they were rendered 
more dirty and uncomfortable than they otherwise 
might have been. One room paid a rent of from 20s. 
to 25s. a-year ; two rooms and a closet were let for 
about 50s. ; and the largest flat for about L.8 or L.10. 

From what has been already stated, it is not to be 
supposed that the inhabitants were very cleanly, either 
in their household arrangements, in their habits, or 
their dress. Shoes were seldom cleaned but on Satur- 
day night, when it was necessary to soften them with 
oil or ones. In some country places brogues were 
made of undressed leather, secured with thongs instead 
of thread. These were by no means waterproof: but 
this was of little consequence, as the wearer had fre- 
quently to steep his brogues to keep them supple. 

We frequently hear the ‘ good old times’ so highly 
praised, that one might be led to suppose that our an- 
cestors lived at their ease, without labour or care, and 
fared sumptuously every day. The real state of the 
case, however, was very different. In the middle of 
the last century the labouring classes lived very poorly. 
The breakfast consisted of oatmeal porridge or brose, 
with skimmed milk or ale; their dinner usually of 
water kail—that is, green-kail and other vegetables 
boiled with field peas and greats, barley not being 
then in use. Nettles were frequently used instead of 
greens. Peas-bannocks were eaten with this mess to 
add nourishment to the meal. The supper consisted 
of sowens or brose. Occasionally a little flesh meat 
was procured for the Sabbath day. There is a local 
proverb, ‘ As auld’s the Muirton kail,’ the origin of 
which is now almost forgotten, It arose from some 
miserly farmer in this quarter being in the continual 
practice of adding the remains of the one day's kail to 
the next day's pottage. A dispute arising on the sub- 
ject between him and his servants, it was proved in 
court that the kail or broth were seven years’ old. 

Brochan, or thick gruel, was rather a favourite sup- 

r, and was also often taken to dinner. During the 
salmon-fishing season the backbones of the fish, which 
were extracted in preparing them for the London 
market, supplied a grateful addition tothe dinner-table 
of a great portion of the inhabitants, Although most 
families had a garden, yet little else was cultivated 
than green-kail. These were in daily use, and formed 
a principal ingredient in the celebrated Scottish dish 
of kail-brose, 


+ Coarse cloth of the natural colour of the wool. 


quantity of hail upon a cog of oatmeal, It was truly 


This mess was prepared a pouring a 


& coarse repast; and might vie, in this respect, with 
the celebrated Spartan black broth. 


The more wealthy breakfasted on porridge, dined 


on broth and meat, and took porridge or sowans te 
supper. There was generally an addition of bread 
and cheese, or cold meat, to 
of the provost’s wives was such a rigid economist, that 
a servant lad played off a practical joke one morning 
by way of revenge. He poured a quantity of water 
into the beds of the servants, and then asserted that it 
was in consequence of the watery diet upon which 
they were fed that the beds were in that state. The 
ony setting wind, the honest provost was so affronted, 


morning meal. One 


ordered sowans to be for ever discarded from 


the supper-table. 


About the year 1760, bakers only heated their ovens 


_ twice a-week ; as loaf-bread was never used by the 
bulk of the people, their principal business lay in 
baking oat-cakes; the practice 

many cakes for each peck of meal brought in, the 
surplus being a perquisite to the bakers’ men, who 
dis of it to customers of their own. 


being to return so 


t was then customary to lay in a mart, or flesh-meat 


sufficient for the winter’s supply. This was rally 
done by a number of families Stang for am, and 
dividing the carcass according to their wants. By 
this means it was procured rather cheaper, costing 
them about three halfpence a pound. But the supe- 
rior advantages which the regular dealer now affords 
the public, of a fresh supply at all times, and a choice 
of quality and price, has entirely done away with the 
old system. 


In these times there were about sixty brewers in 


the town; and each kept one or two men, who were 
boarded in the house. 
jovial fellows, always ready for a row. 
esteemed accomplishment, 
in brewing ale, which was greatly relished by all 
classes, and was sold at a very fair price ; a measure, 
which contained nearly a quart, was retailed out of 
the house at a halfpenny, and before tea became fa- 
shionable, was in high favour with the wives. Such 
was its efficacy, that a few applications to the pundie 
was apt to infringe the rules of decorum. 
house, this beverage cost a penny the bottle; and a 
more potent infusion was sold at twopence. 
halcyon days, when a company could enjoy themselves 
a whole evening at a penny a-head, the octogenarian 
may look back with unavailing regret. Who that has 
visited the Turk’s Head of an evening, and tasted 
Luckie Kettles’ extra, and her salt herring and oat 
cakes, can ever forget the happiness and the devotion 
of the company in applying themselves to the business 
of the evening ? Every body in Perth, whether soldier 
or civilian, knew Lucky Kettles; and her praises were 
sung, and her cheer extolled, by all who had ever the 
felicity of her acquaintance. 


They were a set of stout 
Their most 
owever, was their skill 


In the 
To these 


If it be true that an article becomes good and cheap 


in proportion to the demand, there must have been a 
great deal of spirits consumed. 
sold at a shilling the Scotch pint [two English quarts 
and received especial patronage as a morning dram. 
This was a very general indulgence. 
was a moderate man who wished his throat were a 
mile long, that he might taste the rum all the way. 
Many of our worthies would have had no objection 
though the morning had lasted until night, if they 
could have drank whisky all the time. An old flesher, 
who was rather remarkable for his attachment to an 
early stimulant, always observed, as he drained the 
glass, ‘ I have taken it off, as it is my morning ;’ he was 
often known to drink eight or ten before breakfast. 
The morning was necessary to restore their nerves; a 
walk was taken, perhaps the length of the Inch Head 
or Queen Mary's Well, in order to qualify their morn- 
ing, when probably au additional dose would be taken 
to overcome the fatigue of their walk. Even many of 
the gudewives kept a private bottle; and as it was 
esteemed a specific for almost all the ills of life, it is 
little wonder if they occasionally exceeded in their po~ 
tations. 


Highland 


The Indian 


About the year 1765, tea began to be introduced ; 


and if it has promoted the change which has since 
taken place in the character, habits, and social com- 
forts of the people, we may hail it as one of the great- 

mankind. At first it was taken only by stealth. 


whi ce ever bestowed upon 


The 
tea equipage was placed in the press, and the gudewife, 


as she took the forbidden cup, stood with the door in 


her hand, to be ready to shut it on the approach of 
any one. It was long before the tea-table assumed its 
present attractive elegance. The first tea-dishes that 
appeared were an extremely coarse cream-coloured 
ware. Indian china was excessively dear—the price 
of half a dozen cups and saucers being from twenty to 
thirty shillings; the price of a tea-pot was half a 
guinea, About 1774, Staffordshire ware appeared ; 
and the vast improvement which skill and enterprise 
introduced into this manufacture, soon expelled the 
Indian china from the market, 

The writer recollects some amusing specimens of 
early tea-drinking. An Ochil laird, who was in the 
habit of attending Perth market with butter and 
cheese, breakfasted one morning in his father’s house. 
This laird was quite a specimen of a class which has 
since become extinct, or greatly modified, and there- 
fore merits a description. His figure was tall and 
gaunt; his long grey hair flowed over his shoulders, 
and his rough beard had been trimmed with a pair of 
shears; his dress was a suit of hoddeu grey, spun and 
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dyed in the family ; the shoes, of strong neat leather, 
were fastened with large brass buckles ; the coat and 
waistcoat, made in the fashion already described, ex- 
posed his long bare neck; with the shirt made of 
coarse tweeling, fastened with a button. John having 
been desired to help himself, commenced by cutting 
a lump of butter, which he proceeded to spread on a 
alice of bread with his thumb, first taking the precau- 
tion to lubricate it well with spittle to prevent the 
butter adhering to it; he then began to sup the tea 
with a spoon in the manner of soup. A wag of a 
, who happened to be present, said, ‘ Hout 
man, John, that’s no the way to drink tea; take the 
saucer to your head, and d it as you see me do.’ 
John being thus corrected, conceived that the fashion 
was to drink the beverage after the manner of ale ; 
and, accordingly, taking up the cup, drank their healths 
round; and an interchange of compliments was con- 
tinued till they rose from the table. This worthy held 
a property in the Ochills that would now yield an in- 
come of 1.1000 a-year ; and yet he came to Perth 
mounted on a Galloway, with a straw saddle, and a 
r of branks and hair tether for a bridle, and thus 
ht his butter and cheese tomarket. Having got 
breakfast, he generously invited those of the family 
who were of age, and the chapman, to drink his stable 
fee. Five individuals accordingly accompanied him, 
and John treated them to a bottle of ale, which cost 
him a perfhy ; and this was all the recompense the 

public-house received for stabling his horse.” 


A TALE OF TWEED. 

Tue Tweed ! the banks of the Tweed! Whata host 
of pleasing and varied recollections are suggested to 
our minds by these few, but pregnant monosyllables ! 
Oft, amid the weary and monotonous toils of life, 
which wither by degrees the bloom and freshness of 
young memory, have these speaking words, whispered 
by the heart to itself, dispelled like a charm the lone- 
* liness, the faintness, or, still worse, the callousness 
creeping over the very soul within, and have called up 
before the mind’s eye an oasis of variegated and fondly- 
remembered beauty, to brighten and to cheer the 
languid hour of life. The broad and winding valley, 
the graces of woodland scenery, the bold and treeless 
hill, ruddy with heather as the cheek of the free-born 
maid who treads it, the blue and murmurous Tweed, 
purest of Scotland’s streams, winding now between 
verdant and flower-besprinkled banks, now kissing 
with its tranquil wave a pebbled shore, all these images 
of delight are presented in that mysterious picture, 
which the memory limns with only the greater force 
and truth, the farther the scene itself is away. 

Once more—such freaks hath strong imagination— 
is our foot on these beloved banks. The trees which 
we have “clombe,” when the foot was nimble and the 
eye steady, that we might rob the magpie of her young, 
in order to slice their tongue with a silver sixpence, 
in the firm hope of causing them, by that charm, to 
babble as distinctly as ourselves—these trees are before 
us, a little more gnarled, mayhap, but unimpaired in 
beauty. In that smooth pool, “ full many a fathom 
deep,” have we laved our limbs, surrounded by a 
band of white-skinned savages, all frolicking, in the 
careless confidence of youth and strength, as freely 
and merrily as if we had been descended of water- 
ducks, instead of sober and worthy burgesses. And 
yet that pool is deep—deep, and few among us could, 
or dared to bottomit. Besides, the still waters which 
lie in the depths of the gulph, and which seem as if the 
motion of the calm current in the upper stream never 
could affect them, are not guiltless of blood. Every 
boy that bathes in that glassy pool knows and has 
shuddered at the melancholy tale, and yet, trusting to 
his youth and strength, and never having known the 
cramp in his healthy frame, each breasts fearlessly the 
waters that have been fatal to others. On us that 
story made a deep impression, and though extremely 
young when it occurred, we still remember the parti- 
culars as if they had chanced but yesterday. Poor 
Allan Scott was too much beloved to be quickly or 
easily forgotten, even had his fate been less sad and 
striking than it was. 

The father of Allan Scott was an exemplification of 
a truth most honourable tohuman nature. He evinced 
in his own person how much respect and esteem can 
be attained by sobriety and good conduct, even in the 
midst of poverty and distress. Every body loved the 
old man, who was a hard-working tradesman, and 
when sorrow féll upon him, there was no one in our 
little town who did not sympathise with him. Allan 
‘was an only son, and was about thirteen years of age 
when his mother died, and the first blow was given 
to his father’s happiness. The old man’s health be- 
came broken, and it was only at intervals that he 
‘was able to work, and to teach his son his own trade. 


Hence, willing and diligent as Allan was, his want 
of skill rendered him barely able to maintain his father 
and himself, during those attacks of illness, which fell 
more severely upon the old man the oftener they were 
repeated. It was an affecting sight at these times to 
see the son, in the short moments of evening relaxa- 
tion, supporting and tending his infirm parent, as they 
crept slowly along the river-bank, the walk which the 
old man loved the most, having been that which he 
had often trodden with his departed partner by his 
side, and that dutiful son, then a playful child, gam- 
bolling around them. Allan, too, loved the Tweed, in 
whose clear pools he had learnt, in his happy school- 
days, to be a bold and adroit swimmer. But little 
leisure was now left him for such amusements. His 
nights, after returning from the customary walk, were 
spent in the same incessant watching over his father’s 
comforts. Their solitary little dwelling was seldom 
intruded upon, except by the kind inquiries, and 
sometimes kinder offers of a friendly neighbour. For 
the former the inmates were always grateful, and the 
latter were always civilly declined. In truth, Allan 
struggled to do all and every thing that was necessary. 
The old man had through life preserved a manly spirit 
of independence in his bosom, and the son strove, with 
perhaps an over-nice filial tenderness, that his father 
should in his weakness and age feel dependence on 
none other but him, But for some consciousness of 
this, many might have offered a little assistance, for 
many pitied and all respected the humble pair, This 
very respect, however, rendered it a delicate matter 
to obtrude charity on those, who, if they did feel pinch- 
ing poverty, bore it meekly and uncomplainingly. 

And, in reality, Allan and his father were in dis- 
tress, which was put beyond a doubt by the step taken 
by them to relieve it. We say them, because though 
the son was the true and only actor in the matter, 
yet the consent and the blessing of the old man went 
with him in his honest endeavour. After a severe 
and protracted attack of his father’s complaint, during 
which Allan’s attendance had been so much needed 
as to trench deeply on his earnings, the humble pair 
found that they would be totally unable to meet the 
approaching rent-day. This was a source of grievous 
anxiety to them, for though they had often met the 
same demand with difficulty, they never before had 
been totally unprovided. e old man had recovered 
so far as to resume his work, and the first idea of a 
remedy for their need suggested itself to him. How 
reluctantly this idea was admitted into his mind, may 
be conceived, when we inform the reader, that the plan 
was, to permit his son to offer himself as a militia sub- 
stitute, the bounty for which would relieve them al- 
together, The country, it is true, was at peace, and 
the period of service was but a month, yet strong must 
have been the honourable determination to owe no 
man any thing, which could bring over the feelings of 
a father to the adoption of a scheme like this. ell 
did the old man know the dutiful character of him on 
whom he depended. Allan had long meditated upon 
the very plan in question, and had only refrained from 
stating it from the disinclination to leave his father for 
the time which it would render imperative. And now 
that he saw his father, with health for the time re-esta- 
blished, turn to the scheme with some degree of cheer- 
fulness and hope, he consented to embrace it at once. 
Being now a firmly knit, though slender lad of nine- 
teen, his offer of himself speedily found an acceptor in 
a wealthy merchant who had had the bad luck to be 
selected to serve his majesty, by the indiscriminating 
ballot, which has no regard of persons. The bounty 
which Allan received was not only sufficient to dis- 
charge the rent of their humble dwelling, but was 
also large enough to support his father during his ex- 
pected absence. 

Alas, why are we dwelling with such fond remem- 
brance upon Allan Scott’s humble virtues and charac- 
ter! The sad issue of his career cannot be postponed 
longer by lingering on his merits, On the morn of 
the day preceding that fixed for his departure with 
his fellow-substitutes for the neighbouring town which 
was appointed to be the head-quarters of the corps, 
Allan went to make some necessary preparations with 
his comrades, After these were accomplished, having 
all, like himself, given up their occupations for the 
time, they took a short walk together to chat over 
their coming campaign. They were all lighthearted 
lads, and many of their parents, on hearing of Allan 
Scott’s engagement, had recommended them to follow 
his conduct as amodel. On this occasion, they turned 
their stroll, at his request, to the side of the river, 
that they might take leave, as he said, of its clear 
stream for atime. The day was warm and fine, being 
in the beginning of summer, and on arriving in their 
walk at the pool where they had all dipped when 
schoolboys, the fatal proposition to bathe was made 
by one of them. Allan, who was fond of the exercise, 
and a good swimmer, was not the last to consent. 
Not one of them, as it unhappily fell out, was so fear- 
less and practised as he, and the most of ‘them con- 
tented themselves with bathing in the shallower water. 
Allan plunged at once into the deepest quarter, and 
two of his companions, who did not join in the amuse- 
ment, sat upon the rocky bank, gazing upon his free 


movements with pleasure. Suddenly they heard him 
give an agonised cry, and saw him attempt to make 
for the bank, The attention of all was now drawn 
to him, and they beheld him, after two or three severe 
struggles, sink below the surface, and in a moment 
the waters closed above him ! 

His companions looked on for an instant in stupe- 
faction and dismay. But the boldest of them, for the 
cry made them aware that something was wrong, 

ily came to the spot, and attempted to dive into 

e depths of the pool. None of them was capable of 
it, and the most forward got into serious danger him- 
self, At last one of those who had not bathed cried, 
“ we are losing time, I will run for assistance.” This 
he accordingly did on the instant, but he had to go to 
the town before he got what he sought. When he 
did return, several men were with him, one of whom, 
an experienced diver, brought up the body of poor 
Allan Scott. A surgeon whom they had warned was 
not long in following the men, and by him several 
unsuccessful endeavours were made on the spot to re- 
store the breath which had departed. On seeing the 
fruitlessness of this, he ordered them to convey the 
body as fast as possible to the town, where warmth 
and other remedies might be applied, and the men for 
this pur took up their melancholy burden. 

The dard and its session-house stands in the centre 
of the town, and to the latter building they conveyed 
the body of Allan, as all decided that it would be im- 
proper to take it (it, alas! where was he /) to the old 
man’s house. In the session-house, warmth, friction, 
and every means was used that the surgeon could sug- 
gest or apply for the recovery of the drowned ; but all 
was in vain, and at the end of more than an hour, ac- 
tively employed, all hope was given up, with pain and 
reluctance, by those around, And now arose a thought 
of deeper sorrow and anxiety, if deeper there could be, 
than that excited by the fate of a youth so beloved and 
respected. Who could tell the tale to him who, all 
unconscious of his bereavement, sat in his lonely dwell- 
ings waiting for that beloved and dutiful son’s return ? 
The task, melancholy as it was, behoved to be dis- 
charged, and the surgeon, seeing that the undertaking 
of the sad duty was expected from him, prepared to 
execute it, Unwilling to leave the body of the un- 
fortunate youth exposed to the gaze of the crowd now 
attracted to the place, before departing, he desired all 
present.to leave the apartment. The people complied 
at once with the request, one only of them remaining, 
at the wish of the surgeon, beside the corpse. The 
medical man then slowly and sadly turned away to 
the old man’s abode, where we cannot follow him, for 
we should consider it as little less than sacrilegious to 
attempt to describe the effect of the awful tidings which 
he bore. 

Is not this, reader, a melancholy event, and one 
likely to be long remembered by one who knew the 
history, and saw the bier-borne body of that unhap 
youth? Yet the tale is not done, the catastrophe is 
not unfolded, the harrowing circumstance which in- 
terwove Allan Scott’s name and fate with the deepest 
tendrils of memory, is yet, strange as it may appear, 
to be narrated, and were it not a truth to which many 
yet can bear witness, we should think it too sad a one 
for these pages. But it is a truth, and from it a lesson 
of deep warning may be drawn, 

When the surgeon, after being absent for a con- 
siderable while, returned to the session-house to make 
arrangements for bearing the unfortunate Ailan’s body 
to the home of his father, he found the person whom 
he had left behind standing outside the door of the 
chamber where the body lay. The truth was, the 
man had begun to feel disagreeably lonely and “ eyrie” 
in the room, and, unconscious of any bad result being 
possible from the step, had risen and taken his station 
outside, locking the door behind him. But a circum- 
stance had occurred while he was in this position, 
which imprinted alarm and anxiety so visibly on his 
features, that the surgeon, on coming up to him, ob- 
served his discomposure at once, and before turning 
the key in the lock, the medical gentleman inquired 
if any thing had happened. The answer made his 
own heart flutter with deep emotion, The man said, 
that while standing alone, a strange and momentary 
noise had struck his ear, coming as if from the apart- 
ment within. A suspicion of the truth crossing his 
mind on the instant, the surgeon opened the door hur- 
riedly, exclaiming, “Why did you not open it—why 
did you not send for me !” 

Onentering the chamber, the suspicion of the anxious 
surgeon was verified. The body, which had been left 
with the face upwards, was found turned upon one 
side, and blood had issued from the mouth! The ex- 
ertions, which at the time had seemed utterly unavail- 
ing, had in reality produced an effect upon the body, 
evidenced, euhapeth , when all had retired from the 
attempt.. The spark of life had actually reanimated 
for an instant the cold frame, while there was none by 
to nurse and cherish its glimmering ray into vigorous 
aud enduring flame. The renewed endeavours made 
no impression. The moment of hope had passed, un- 
seen and unprofited by. What a solemn lesson is 
this, never, while the shadow of a possibility remains, 
to cease the endeavour to relight the lamp that has 
been quenched, for a time only it may be, in the deep 
waters ! 

And are these, the gentle reader may exclaim, the 
pleasing recollections that hang around the fair banks 
of the Tweed! In sooth, they are sad, rather than 
pleasing, and yet have they something of sweetness in 
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them, for they are remembrances of the young, the 
good, and the unfortunate. But not for ever does 

eed yawn for the children whom she nurses upon 
her shores, and many times hath she smile@ upon 
scenes of « heart-easing mirth.” If the reader will 
bear with us in our sorrowful mood, hance, when 
memory ransacks her livelier stores, he may be grati- 
fied with strains of more cheerful and happier tone, 
to the old air of “ Tweedside.” 


SLAVE SHIPS AT SIERRA LEONE. 
ExcE.en’ as is the position of the peninsula of Sierra 
Leone on the African coast, for forming a central 
point in carrying on operations to suppress the slave- 
trade, and active as the British cruising vessels are in 
intercepting the exportation of slaves from the adjacent 
territories, it is unquestionable that the horrid traffic 
in negroes still continues with almost unabated vigour. 
In an interesting work recently published, entitled 
“ The White Man’s Grave, or a Visit to Sierra Leone 
in 1834; by F. Harrison Rankin,” 2 vols; (Bentley, 
London) ; the author explains how and why this trade 
is carried on, and to his volumes we beg to refer our 
readers for much useful information on the subject. 

“ The Gulf of Guinea (says he, page 71, vol. ii.) is 
studded with fleets of prison-ships, that steal into every 
river, and forcibly convey to the New World from the 
Old the population of kingdoms. The old and new 
Calabar, the Bonney, Whidat, and the Gallenas, con- 
tribute an inexhaustible supply for the French islands 
of the West Indies, Rio Janeiro, Havannah, and the 
Brazils ; where, notwithstanding every opposition and 
hindrance from the British cruisers, one hundred thou- 
sand are supposed to arrive in safety annually, five 
times that number having been lost by capture or 
death. Death thins the cargoes in various modes ; 
suicide destroys many, and many are thrown overboard 
at the close of the voyage; for, as a duty of ten dol- 
lars is set by the Brazilian government upon each slave 
upon landing, such as seem unlikely to survive, or to 
bring a price sufficiently high to cover this custom- 
house tax, are purposely drowned before entering port. 
‘Those only escape these wholesale murders who will 
probably recover health and flesh when removed to 
the fattening pens of the slave-farmer, a man who 
contracts to feed up the skeletons to a marketable ap- 
pearance. 
| The Kroos are the only le of the coast who ab- 
hor the otherwise universal practice of their country. 
With this exception, the whole continent of Africa 
approves the system. Long before the white men 
came to create an export trade, an internal slave com- 
merce was carried on in full vigour; and at this in- 
stant it prevails as extensively as ever. Whilst the 
English are endeavouring to check the sea-borne mer- 
chandise, the inland paths are crowded with multitudes 
destined to a distant sale; and should the name of 
slave-ship be forgotten, of which there is as yet no 
probability, matters would but return to their former 
state. The New World merely offered a new mar- 
ket ; and though it should prove but a temporary one, 
Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and Constantinople will 
continue steady in their consumption of an article pro- 
hibited by the Christian. As yet, however, this evil 
trade, like a religious sect, has but increased under 
persecution; and at no time has it torn away from 
country and home more men than since it has been 
pursued in defiance of Great Britain. The mode is 
altered, not the system destroyed. Attempts, how- 
ever, at suppression, must not be permitted to slacken : 
if unsuccessful—and their success is problematical— 
they will prove strong disapprobation : not to oppose, 
would imply tacit sanction. Total destruction of this 
nefarious commerce will end only when a profitable 
market ceases to be open. Whilst the Brazils, the 
Havannah, and other portions of America, legalise the 
importation and purchase of Africans, and the profits 
rise in proportion to the risk, hardy captains and ad- 
venturous seamen will always be found to work the 
quick slave-clippers, and brave the British squadron.” 

‘The slaves who are thus carried off, lose their liberty 
from various causes. War, or rather a process of in- 
cessant skirmishing of tribe against tribe, for the sake 
of catching prisoners, is a principal cause. The second 
source of slavery is crime, such as offences against re- 
ligion, including sorcery and witchcraft, murder, rob- 
bery, theft, and impertinence or evil speaking ; also, 
debt, the person owing money or goods being liable to 
be seized by his creditor. In short, there appears to 
be little or no conception among the black nations, that 
slavery is unjust in its nature or cruel in its prac- 
tical operation ; and the following account shows how 
easily the exportation of natives may be carried on, in 
spite of British interference :— 

“ On the morning after my arrival at Sierra Leone, 
I was indulging in the first view of the waters of the 
estuary glittering in the hot sun, and endeavouring to 
distinguish from the many vessels at anchor the barque 
which had brought me from England, 

Close in shore lay a large schooner, so remarkable 
from the low, sharp cut of her black hull, and the ex- 
cessive rake of her masts, that she seemed amongst the 
other craft as a swallow seems amongst birds. Her 
deck was crowded with naked blacks, whose woolly 
heads studded the rail. She was a slaver with a large 
cargo. In the autumn of 1833, this schooner, appa- 


rently a Brazilian, and named with the liberty-stirring 
appellation of ‘ Donna Maria da Gloria,’ had left Lo- 
ando, on the slave-coast, with a few bales of merchan- 
dise, to comply with the formalities required by the 
authorities from vessels engaged in ] traffic ; for 
the slave-trade, under the Brazilian , is now'pi- 
racy. No sooner was she out of port than the real 
object of her voyage’ declared itself. She hastily re- 
ceived on board four hundred and thirty negroes, who 
had been mustered in readiness, and sailed for Rio 
Janeiro. Off the mouth of that harbour she arrived in 
November, and was captured asa slaver by his majesty’s 
brig Snake. The case was brought in December be- 
fore the court established there ; and the court decided 


| that, as her Brazilian character had not been fully 


made out, it was incompetent to the final decision of 
the case. It was necessary to apply to the court of 
mixed commission at Sierra Leone for the purpose of 
adjudication. A second time, therefore, the unfor- 
tunate dungeon-ship put to sea with her luckless 
cargo, and again crossed the Atlantic amidst the hor- 
rors of a two months’ voyage. The Donna Maria da 
Gloria, having returned to Africa, cast anchor at Free- 
town in the middle of February 1834, and on arrival 
found the number reduced by death from four hundred 
and thirty to three hundred and thirty-five. 

Continuance of misery for several months in a 
cramped posture, in a pestilential atmosphere, had not 
only destroyed many, but had spread disease amongst 
the survivors. Dropsy, eruptions, abcesses, and dy- 
sentery were making ravages, and ophthalmia was 
general, Until formally adjudicated by the court, the 
wretched slaves could not be landed, nor even relieved 
from their sickening situation. With the green hills 
‘and valleys of the colony close to them, they must not 
leave their prison. I saw them in April; they had 
been in the harbour two months, and no release had 
been offered them. But the most painful circumstance 
was the final decision of the court. The slaver was 
proved to have been sailing under Portuguese colours, 
not Brazilian; and the treaty with the Portuguese 
prohibits slave-traffic to the north of a certain line 
only, whereas the Donna Maria had been captured a 
few degrees to the south. No alternative remained. 
Her capture was decided to have been illegal. She 
was formally delivered up to her slave-captain ; and 
he received from the British authorities written orders 
to the commanders of the British cruisers, guarantee- 
ing a safe and free passage back to the Brazils; and I 
saw the evil ship weigh anchor and leave Sierra Leone, 
the seat of slave liberation, with her large canvass 
proudly swelling, and her ensign floating as if in con- 
tempt and triumph. Thus a third time were the dy- 
ing wretches carried across the Atlantic after seven 
months’ confinement ; few probably lived through the 
passage.” 

Ona ay tae being brought to Sierra Leone, and 
condemned by the mixed commission, the unhappy 
slaves on board, men, women, and children, are re- 
moved to the shore, and in a short time distributed 
over the colony ; the men being made soldiers or given 
patches of land, the women taken as wives by all who 
choose to select them, and the children under fourteen 
years of age being apprenticed as servants for a period 
of three years to any description of applicants. Very 
little pains appear to be taken to consult their feel- 
ings in either case ; but perhaps the best is done under 
the circumstances, The author presents a graphic ac- 
count of a visit which he made to a slave-ship on its 
arrival, ‘‘ The craft showed Spanish colours, and 
was named ‘ La Pantica.’ We easily leaped on board, 
as she lay low in the water. The ship fore and aft 
was thronged with men, women, and children, all 
entirely naked, and disgusting with disease. I stepped 
to the hatchway; it was secured by iron bars and 
cross bars, and pressed against them were the heads 
of slaves below. It appeared that the crowd on deck 
formed one-third only of the cargo, two-thirds being 
stowed in a sitting posture below between-decks ; the 
men forward, the women aft. Two hundred and se- 
venty-four were at this moment in the little schooner. 
When captured, three hundred and fifteen had been 
found on board; forty had died during the voyage 
from the Old Calabar, where she had been captured 
by his majesty’s ship Fair Rosamond, and one had 
drowned himself on arrival. 

The rainy season had commenced, and during the 
night rain had poured heavily down, Nearly a hun- 
dred slaves had been exposed to the weather on deck, 
and amongst them a heap of dying wretches at the 
foremast. After making my way through the clus- 
tered mass of women on the quarter-deck, I discovered 
the slave-captain, who had been part-owner, com- 
fortably asleep in his cot, undisturbed by the horrors 
around him, The captives were now counted ; their 
numbers, sex, and age written down, for the informa- 
tion of the court of mixed commission. The task was 
repulsive. As the hold had been divided for the sepa- 
ration of the men and the women, those on deck were 
first counted; they were then driven forward, crowded 
as much as possible, and the women were drawn up 
through the small hatchway from their hot, dark con- 
finement. A black boatswain seized them one by one, 
dragging them before us for a moment, when the pro- 
per officer on a glance decided the age, whether above 
or under fourteen; and they were instantly swung 
again by the arm into their loathsome cell, where an- 
other negro boatswain sat, with a whip or stick, and 
forced them to resume the bent and painful attitude 


necessary for the stowage of so large a number, The 


unfortunate women and girls, in general, submitted 
with quiet resignation when absence of disease and the 
use of their limbs permitted. A month had made 
their condition familiar to them. One or two were 
less philosophical, or suffered more acutely than the 
rest. Their shrieks rose faintly from their hidden 
prison, as violent compulsion alone squeezed them into 
their nook against the curve of the ship’s side, I at- 
tempted to descend in order to see the accommodation. 
The height between the floor and ceiling was about 
twenty-two inches. The agony of the position of the 
crouching slaves may be imagined, especially that of 
the men, whose heads and necks are bent down by 
the boarding above them. Once so fixed, relief by 
motion or change of posture is unattainable. The 
body frequently stiffens in a permanent curve ; and in 
the streets of Freetown I have seen liberated slaves in 
every conceivable state of distortion. One I remem- 
ber who trailed along his body, with his back to the 
ground, by means of his hands and ankles. Many 
can never resume the upright posture.” 


OAKLEIGH HALL. 
Byron, writing to Moore, when the latter was in 
Staffordshire, on the confines of Derbyshire, says, 
** Were you ever in Dove-dale ? There are things in 
Derbyshire as noble as Switzerland or Greece ?” 

Amidst a “ brotherhood of aged elms,” in the 
vale of Oakleigh, which is a rich and craggy dell, 
whereunto the above description of the poet is not 
inapplicable, situated in the Moorlands of North 
Staffordshire, stands, “ like some grey abbey,” the 
veritable OaKLEIGH Orb Manor-Hatt, the resi- 
dence of a bachelor sportsman Tom Oakleigh, and the - 
ancient seat of his axcestors the Oakleighs. It is “a 
vast and veneable pile,’’ and as black as Newgate, 
begrimed by che dusty hand of Time, but not yet 
crumblivg beneath his mouldering touch. It still pre- 
sents 2 rude mass of Gothic masonry, whose “ stony 
strength” would “ laugh a siege to scorn !” 

About half a mile lower down, the valley expands, 
ultimately losing itself on the plain. Passing down 
the valley from the hall towards the plain, you follow 
the meanderings of a trout-stream or mountain-rill 
which turns the wheel of Oakleigh mill, and then, 
gliding by the church, and through the very small and 
secluded village of Oakleigh, falls into the Dove. 
The extreme simplicity of that village reminds you of 
Goldsmith’s Auburn, There is not a brick in the 
place. The houses are built of grey limestone. The 
immense oun to each is placed against, or stands 
out from the gable-end, like the outwork of a fortress, 
However plain the dwelling, there is something in 
the appearance of each in which the Gothic is appa- 
rent. The village, properly so called, consists of not 
more than a dozen houses, some of which have porches 
in front, wherein the good people may sit in sun or 
shade. As the houses are remarkable for their uni- 
form antiquity, so the people and the trees, the vicar’s 
rooks and the “ steeple daws” are alike notorious for 
their longevity. Ifa village Rip van Winkle of 1680 
were to be aroused and placed on the steps of the ta- 
vern, looking up the dell, above the green mill mea- 
dows, he would see, just as they appeared previous to. 
the Reformation, the A ed old hall and the heronry be- 
hind it! the deer still browsing in the deep shades of 
that most umbrageous of parks! the swans still float- 
ing on the miniature lake! the winged griffins on the 
columns at the park-gates, still watchful as was the 
dragon that guarded the golden fruit in the orchard of 
the Hesperides! the trees and ivy still embowerin 
the lodge! and, in the distance, the grouse-hills still 
unenclosed! He would not be conscious of a change, 
until discovering that the “ King’s Head,” Charles 
the martyr, had given way to the “ Oakleigh’s Arms.” 
His eye would not inform him that an age of gas and 
steam had risen during his century and a half of slum- 
ber! The unchanged appearance of the peasantry 
would not convince him that this was not the time— 

ere England's griefs began ! 

Oakleigh is famous for its yews and its hollies—for 
the large growth and dark foliage of its forest-trees 
—for its innumerable birds of song—for its rich water- 
meadows and sunny gardens—for the narrowness and 
steepness of its lanes, and the height of its hawthorn 
hedges! From the hall to the river the country is a 
oe pom ! but beyond the woods behind and above the 

ll, a different clime presents itself ; on the one hand 
a wilderness of heather, and on the other a wide- 
ranging treeless view of the smooth-turfed limestone 
hills, the white rocks breaking out in patches, so cha- 
raeteristic of Derbyshire ! 

It has been remarked of China, that in some of its 
various latitudes the fruits of any other country can 
be produced ; so at Oakleigh there is suitable cover 
for all kinds of British game, which, with the excepe 
tion of the bustard, may be there found in their season, 
from the half-domesticated pheasant to the tameless 
heath-cock. 

Oakleigh is to the imagination of the sportsman 
what Hodnet was to Heber, Abbotsford to Scott, Ve- 
nice to Byron, Lausanne to Gibbon, or Sirmio to Ca- 
tullus. The hall and church were erected in the reign 
of John. The — was entirely rebuilt in 1680, 
which accounts for the uniformity of the appearance 
of the houses. The demolition and re-erection of the 
houses was a whim of the then lord of the soil, The 


Oakleighs have been immemorially the lords of the 
manor of Makleigh, and twe“airds of the land therein, 
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dies in vastness.” Here there are nooks and snugge- 
ries. The architect who planned it had evidently some 
idea that it was not to be looked at only, but to be 


ock of the reign of Hal of Agincourt 
down to the well-finished fowling-piece of the succes- 
sors of Joe Manton, of glorious memory! This room 
is furnished as a library also, and the literary contents 
are as diversified as the warlike. The shelves creak 
underneath the load of learned lumber; there are 
books of all sorts, including the ancient elassics, and 
the vernacular from the clumsy tomes of antiquarian 
Dugdale to the dapper type of the last annual. Here 
may be seen a cabinet gem of ample dimensions, attri- 
buted to Vandyke, and supposed to be of great value, 
having been pronounced by a competent judge to bea 
master-piece ; but what the subject of the painting is, 
and whether the canvass is covered with paint or be- 
daubed with pitch, are equally questionable, althou 
it hangs in the lightest part of the room, over the 
mantel-piece, and is occasionally illuminated by the 
rays of the afternoon sun which are admitted through 
such parts of three large Gothic windows opposite as 
are not stained with heraldic devices. Sixteen well- 
cushioned elbow-chairs are ranged about the central 
iece of furniture, on which and around which so much 
loestene business has been transacted ; we mean the 
round oak table—old as Oakleigh, and renowned as 
that of Arthur’s knights. . 

The “ Hall of Shields,” for so Tom Oakleigh de- 
signates the fine old apartment we are describing, has 
served many purposes. Strange and various scenes 
have been enacted within it, If walls were biogra- 
phers, curious and eventful would be the memoirs re- 
corded here. Indeed the room itself does tell a little 
history, each successive occupier having left some 
token of his peculiar pursuit, or some memorial of his 
ruling passion. The ancient and the modern are 
strikingly contrasted, or rather blended, for there is 
an union of both—of ancient grandeur and of modern 
luxury, combining at once a baronial, a sporting, and 
a literary appearance! Amongst other uses, Tom has 
converted it into a laboratory ; the old oak chest, with 
three locks, having been converted into a tool-box. 
His father’s hobby was heraldry; hence the stained 
windows. It was the study of his grandfather, the 
antiquary and botanist, to fill the hall and gardens 
with relics, curiosities, and the choicest exotics. His 
great-grandsire, who, in the planting season, thought 
every day lost that did not add to his stock of oak 
elm, or ash trees, was more than fifty years the lord 
of Oakleigh, and “a fine old English gentleman” to 
boot. Planters are proverbially — ived. A step 
further back, and we arrive at Sir Oliver Oakleigh, 
better known in his day as the “ noisy knight.” Here, 
in the capacity of justice of the peace, 


— with good old sack 
To warm his good old nose! 

The curiously-twisted pipe on the mantel-piece is the 
cap of Sie Oliver. During the wars of the 
Roses, often did the dancing minstrels usher in the 
boar’s head garnished with rosemary, which was fol- 
lowed by the steaming haunch, to regale the turbulent 

of the house of Tudor! This was then the 

ueting-room. 

The present dining-room is supposed to have been 
formerly divided; one part having been a servants’ 
hall, or the room of a master of the ceremonies, or of 
some other household functionary, whose vocation no 
longer is, and the other a scriptorium; and which, 
as now laid together, forma ificent apartment, on 
the walls of which are hung the portraits of all the 
Oakleighs of Oakleigh ! fair ladies ! mailed warriors! 
shaven priests ! gallant knights! and sturdy squires ! 
amidst an assemblage of hoops, feathers, ruffles, and 

swords, wad pty and queues of every cut, 
tie, form, and fashion ! 

So rife is Oakleigh with historical associations, that 
the new-comer never fails to enter into details of times 
past; but he is warned to avoid those of the i 
age. Times past may be discussed ; but times present 
are passed over, except between certain hours: and 
how many y words have been avoided, and how 
many hours of rational enjoyment been contributed by 
the observance of this good old custom, require not to 
be told— ° 


The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 
Move not the man who, from the world escaped 
In still retreats, and flowery solitudes, 
To nature's voice attends, from month to month, 
And day w day, through the revolving year. 
Tt 1s in the “Hall of Shields” that Tom "s 
porting friends, the self-styled Oakleigh Club, 
r noctes monthly. In July 1836, there being a 


second series of his “ Hints on Shoeting,” which 
undertook to revise, thereby exonerating him from 
responsibility for the inaccuraey or cockneyism of any 
thing therein contained. The revised “ Hints” then 
became Tur Cope, and were “ordered to 


be printed. 
Tom. Oakleigh’s friends from the south, who an- 
nually rusticate with him in autumn, not so much 


convineingly show, that the graft may be either invi- 

or dwarfed by stocks uncongenial in habit 
with itself. The operation alone induces moderate 
growth ; because in choosing seions we take, or should 
take, them from the mature and most fruitful parts 
of the tree we wish to propagate, and not from the 
rank growing shoots of the stem, or from the centre 
of the head. Plants have all natural habits; and 
some of them, fruit-trees among the rest, have what 
— called incidental habits, The pendent position 
of the weeping ash, as elsewhere observed, is incidental. 
This deformity can be transferred by grafts; so any 
peculiar habit in the growth of fruit-trees may be 
transferred in the same way. The crooked, dangling 
shoots of a jargonelle pear, for instance, should not be 
chosen for ; nor should those of any other tree 
be selected which do not show the desired properties 
as well in habit of growth as in those of perfect health 
and maturity. 

That the character of the stock affects the growth 
of the graft is well known. Rampant growing, and 
consequently barren fruit-trees, by being worked on 
dwarf. stocks, are greatly improved for the 
purposes of the fruit-grower ; and the reverse of this 
practice, that is, placing weakly growing kinds on ro- 
bust growing stocks, effects a similar improvement. 

These counter dispositions affect only the growth 
of the sorts united to each other by grafting; but 
such unions produce other remarkable consequences. 
One of the most curious is the well-known circum- 
stance of the variegation of the colour of the graft 
appearing on suckers which rise from the roots of the 
stock, 


the querist is no longer answered, 
by a general reference to the Two HUNDRED awD 
ENTY Canons on SECTIONS OF THE OaKLEIGH 
Snootine Cope, which are published for the infor- 
mation of all persons unacquainted with the manorial 
usages and sporting bye-laws of that ancient demesne ! 
(We quote the foregoing from the Preface to ‘* The Oakleigh 
Shooting Code”—a work just issued from the press, and contain- 
ing such a mass of information relative to shooting, that it ought 
to be in every sportsman’s hands. Who would not wish tospend 
a week at the ancient and hospitable hall of the worthy Tom 
Oakleigh 7] 


A CHAPTER FOR PRACTICAL 
GARDENERS. 

In the nanagement of fruit-trees, no small skill is re- 
quired in rightly performing the operation of grafting, 
or uniting a cutting of one tree with the stock of an- 
other. On this subject, Mr James Main, in his ex- 
tremely useful manual for amateur and practical gar- 
deners, entitled “Illustrations of Vegetable Physio- 
logy,”’ offers the following observations, 

“Grafting is a very ancient custom. When the 
fruit-grower found that he could not continue his im- 
proved fruit by sowing their seed, he had recourse to 
engrafting a shoot of the favourite upon any wild 
kindred stock. The advantages of grafting are many, 
saying nothing of the facility and success of the ope- 
ration—it induces moderate growth and early fruit- 
fulness; instead of waiting a long period of ado- 
lescence of a seedling, we have at once the matured 
head transferred to a young root ; and if an old tree 
be of an inferior kind, or become decayed 

regrafted 


This circumstance shows that there is some inter- 
communication between the head and root, and must 
be, it is supposed, caused either by a descent of some 
member of the graft, or of its sap. No detachments 
of the wood or bark can possibly be prolonged down- 
ward ; because, as soon as these members are formed, 
they remain ever after unchanged longitudinally. The 
vital body is only capable of being so extended ; but 
whether as fibres, or in any other way from the graft 
or bud, it is difficult to conceive. If such a process 
obtains in the jasmine, we may expect that some- 
thing similar might be observed in other trees. Sucha 
circumstance, however, admits of easy proof, though 
it has not been sufficiently tried ; because, if we graft 
@ pear on a quince, in a series of years the original 
axis of the quince stock will be covered by the annu- 


age, it may be lopped, and with one or seve- | ally or occasionally downward prolongations of the 
ral new or superior sorts. pear; and if then a cross section of the stem below 
The practicability of grafting depends on the readi- 


the graft be made, the wood of the quince will appear 
in the centre, surrounded by that of the pear, the ori- 
ginal bark of the stock remaining on the exterior. 
But that this does take place, is positively denied ; no 
portion of the substance of the graft is ever seen to de- 
scend much below the place where it is united to the 


ness with which the cellular elements of the scion 
and stock unite, The envelope of the former imping- 
ing on that of the latter, at the season when both 
have begun, or are about to begin, to swell under the | 
flowing sap, instantly and coalesce. If 


the scion and stock be nearly of a size, the junction 
becomes so complete, that in a few years it is scarcely 
discernible, more especially if both are equal as to their 
habit of growth. But if one be of a more robust 
habit than the other, they increase in diameter un- 
equally. If an apple scion be grafted on a whitethorn, 
or a pear on a quince stock, the in both cases 
are engrossed much faster than dwarfer-growing 
stocks ; of course the junction is always apparent, and 


sometimes — dissimilar, seems to be 
owing to the unequal character of the cellular and vas- 
cular fabric. 


There is a free inter ication of the juices ; 
but the specific difference of the ligneous structure 
causes the disparity in the annual accretions. So with 
respect to a graft of a dwarfish or slender-growing 
species inserted in one of more vigorous habit, as the 
Diaphne Cneorum on the D. Lauréola, the contrary 
effect takes place; while the scion puts forth its atte- 
nuated branches and feeble stem, that of the stock is 
inerassated to twice the size. 

The sap-vessels on the bark and wood of both graft 
and stock being numerous, can hardly miss coming in 
contact when so united ; and the prompt interjunction 
of the cellular matter anastomoses the whole together. 
On examination of the grafted part of a stem of seve- 
ral years’ growth, by cleaving it perpendicularly, or 
cutting it transversely, we see that there is an intimate 
union between the layer of wood, which was about to 
be formed when the operation was » and of 
all the subsequent formed layers of both ; but between 
the wood of the graft and stock which was formed be- 
fore the performance, although closely and soundly ad- 
hering to each other, there is a visible juncture, marked 
by a brown-coloured line where the two surfaces 
made by the knife were joined. The union of these 
is, however, no more than a simple adherence by 
means of secreted sap acting as a cement, not certainly 
by interjunction of the ligneous fibres. 

A very interesting problem on vegetable 
is, w the stock is affected by the graft, or 
graft by the stock. In most cases; we observe no 
ehange whatever, any more than if the grafted tree 
had been raised from a cutting or alayer. No change 
takes place in its habit, nor in the form of its leaves, 
flower, or fruit. It receives from the stock apparently 
the same nutriment it would have received from its 

rent branch, supposing it to have been selected and 

it to form a principal head thereon. This is inva- 
riably the result of a union of congenial stocks and 
scions. But when this last-mentioned particular is 
not attended to, very different effects are observable. 


full conclave—sixteen, Tom presented them with a 


Some of these have been mentioned before, and which 


controverts 
by fibres, which descend from the buds of the higher 


stock ; and therefore some other cause must be as- 


signed for the appearance of variegated leaves on the 
suckers. 


A curious experiment, long ago performed by Du 


Hamel and others, has lately been made, by extractin 

a hoop of bark from the sycamore-leaved maple, an 

substituting another of equal size of red maple. A 
perfect union took place; and, after some time, the 
part was examined ; and the new wood formed under 
the red maple bark was found to be that of itself, and 
not that of the sycamore, which it would have been 
had ligneous fibres of the latter descended from its 


buds above. 


On this iment we may remark, that it pointed] 
the idea that the new zone of wood semen | 


parts of the tree ; and secondly, we may state our opi- 


nion, that the result showed that the vital envelope of 


the sycamore was removed with its bark, and that 


of the red maple put in its place, otherwise no new 


wood of the latter could have been formed beneath. 
Had the bark of the red species been placed on the un- 
disturbed envelope of the sycamore maple, supposing 
this practicable, the new-formed wood would have 
been that of the last-named tree. 

The difficulty about change of the colour of leaves 
is easily solved, by saying that the taint (or disease as 
it is considered to be by botanists) is carried down by 
some partial subsidence of the sap. And though there 
may be rational doubts of the possibility of sap convey- 
ing forms from one part of the plant to another, it may 
be admitted, that it ~s capable of conveying those che- 
mical oxygenating qualities which may change green 
to yellow-coloured leaves, 

in influences have been attributed to the stock 
as either improving or deteriorating the fruit of the 
graft. It is said that pears from a quince stock are 
more austere than such as are produced by the com- 
mon pear stock ; and there are other accounts on re- 
cord of apples being altered by the stocks on which 
they are worked. But none of reports have been 
so far confirmed as to have any rule of practice founded 
upon them. One effect of double-working fruit-trees 
has been proved by nurserymen; namely, that if a 
late peach be budded on an earlier kind, it will ripen 
sooner than if worked on a plum or common stock. 
This, howevér, may rather be the effect of double- 
working, than from any precocious virtue it may re- 
ceive from the intermediate stock on which it is placed. 

Experience shows also that if a free-growing graft 
py we on : diminutive growing stock, the roots of 
the latter will be greatly enlarged in consequence. 
This is a proof that the energy of the root is excitable, 


B. | 
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and in most cases depends in its developement on the 
demands of the head, 

The practice of cross-working fruit-trees has not 
et been carried so far, perhaps, as it might be. This 
is a fine field for experiments which may lead to useful 
discoveries and important results, especially in the 

reparation of young fruit-trees for forcing, or for 
saa aa or walls of limited extent. 

Grafting is performed in many different ways, ac- 
cording to the size of the stock to be worked, or to 
the susceptibility of the plant to succeed under such 
an operation. For large or old trees, crown and clift* 
grafting are best adapted: the last is preferable, be- 
cause » ow is greater security for the grafts against 
the effects of wind. Plants that do not readily take 
by the ordinary modes are by what is called 
“grafting by approach,” or “‘ in-arching ;” this is 
when the sons to be operated on stand near, or 
which may be brought near together, the shoots of 
each, by having equal sections taken off at the most 
convenient point of contact, firmly and exactly bound 
together, and clayed, will soon unite, and allow of the 
graft being separated from its native branch. An 
ingenious and much more convenient method of graft- 
ing by “ approach” has lately been practised. The 

aft is cut off the mother plant, but, instead of the 

ower end being inserted into the stock, it is attached 
thereto by its middle, and bound securely: a small 
phial of water is then suspended to the stock, and in 
which the base of the graft is kept plunged. This 
supplies the graft with aliment till the connection be- 
tween it and the stock is completely formed ; and so 
effectual is this assistance to the graft, that fibres are 
produced from its lower end in the water, and of 
which (the lower end) a separate plant may be made 
taken off, shicld-grafti 
scutcheon, or shie' ting, is raising a triangu- 
lar piece of the bark containing a bud, and fase 
it into an opening of the same size made to receive it 
on the stock, 

Root-grafting is sometimes convenient. Instead 
of using the stem of a stock, a root of it only is suffi- 
cient; this, grafted in the usual manner, tied, and 
clayed, and replanted in a suitable place, will not fail 
to take, 
vourite plant may be propagated by grafting some of 
its shoots upon parts of its own roots which can be 
spared for the purpose. Much may be done in this 
way among exotics by an ingenious cultivator who may 
have a hot-bed to plunge his root-grafted plants into ; 
such a stimulus greatly assists operations of this nature. 

Whichsoever manner of grafting be adopted, the 
success principally depends on the congeniality of the 
stock and graft, on the proper season chosen for doi 
it, and on the precision and expedition with whi 
the operation is performed. ’ 

Reverse grafting.—Nothing shows the anastomosing 
properties of the cellular membrane, when actuated 
by the vital principle, so convincingly as the instance 
of reverse grafting. By placing a graft on a stock in 
this unnatural manner, a perfect union takes place, and 
the future developement of the graft is carried on in 
the same way as that of a reversed shoot. In this 
case it is perceivable that, if there be special sap ves- 
sels, they can reconvey as well as convey the juices 
either upwards or downwards; or, if there be no such 
vessels, it is evident, as has been before stated, that 
the cellular frame is permeable by sap in all directions. 
Another proof of this is exemplified by the long 
rambling shoots of the common bramble, which, as 
soon as their points rest on the ground, strike roots 
and assist to amplify the shoot by a backward flow of 
nourishment, 

Budding—Differs from grafting in this, that, whereas 
by the latter, a shoot or part of a shoot having several 
visible buds is transferred to the stock, by the former 
we transfer but one. Grafting is best performed in 
the spring just as the sap begins to be in motion ; budd- 
ing is done most successfully when the cambium or 
new layer of wood has gained considerable consistence, 
and from which the bark is easily raised. Some plants, 
chiefly our stone fruit-trees, if wounded through the 
bark while the growth is stagnant, or before the living 
cellular matter of the envelope is in motion, do not 
readily heal. The wound becomes an inveterate sore, 
discharging for a long time the sap which becomes in- 
spissated into gum by the air, at once exhausting the 
tree, and detrimental to the adjacent organisation of 
the system. Grafting such trees at the usual season 
is therefore impracticable; but budding is eligible 
merely because the wound made in the operation is 
quickly healed, and the practice otherwise almost al- 
ways successful, 

Budding is only a modification of grafting, and suc- 
ceeds upon the same principle being followed, namely, 
placing the vital members of the two plants in eontact 
‘to form the desired connection. The bud to be in- 
serted is cut off a properly ripened shoot, and after 
being freed from a thin slice of wood that comes off 
with it, is placed in an opening made in the bark of 
the stock to receive it. Thus it is placed in nearly 
the same situation on the stock that it had on its native 
branch ; the inner bark and vital envelope of the bud 
resting on the envelape of the stock ; the outer bark 
of the latter being first opened to receive and after- 
wards folded over the inserted bud, all being firmly 
bound by a ligature. 


* Beth these methods of grafting are also suitable for very emall 
exotic plants. 


here proper stocks cannot be had, a fa- | J 


Some practitioners omit taking away the wood of 
the bud, lest it should injure its woody axis, on the 
ation of which the whole future developement 
depends. This omission does not much signify, pro- 
vided the bud be laid close to the wood of the stock, 
to do which the vital envelope must be raised along 
with the bark to admit it; but the better way is, 
certainly, to prepare the bud in the usual manner, 


Thus mounted, employed, and patronised, he was fa- 
miliarly known to every inhabitant of the town and 
ish of Alloa: some of the boys in particular envied 
is lot, and often strove to —— as he passed 
along ; but Jamie’s whip kept the boldest brats at bay: 
his seat, too, in the saddle, with his short stirru 


and seeing that it is perfect, place it on the swelling 
env yt last should be disturbed as little as 
possible in the operation, 

The effects of budding on the future tree, as well 
as in the circumstances arising from buds being asso- 
ciated with diminutive or rank-growing stocks, are 
quite similar to those of grafting. By budding, a 
maiden tree is produced in the second year—by graft- 
ing, in the first. The former is suitable for all trees 
having a gummy, the latter for such as have an aqueous 
sap. 

In the management of exotic plants, whether cul- 
tivated for their flowers or fruit, the effects of budding 
and grafting are of the greatest consequence to the 
cultivator. It has been shown that both operations 
induce diminutive growth ; a convenient circumstance 
for our glazed houses of limited extent ; and as grafts 
or buds are selected from the highest matured branches 
of the tree intended to be propagated, this also gives 
a chance of seeing the flowers and fruit sooner than 
they might appear on an unworked plant. Tropical 
fruit-trees seldom show flowers in our collections, be- 
cause there is not sufficient space allowed them for 
that expansion of branches which usually precedes the 
production of fruit: therefore, whatever tends to di- 
minish their natural stature, and expedite their flower- 
ing, is a requisite point of good management. 

Pine-apples we can have in this country in as great, 
if not greater perfection, than in their native climate ; 
and this, because they are not a tree fruit, require but 
little space, and quickly arrive at full age. The peach, 
grape, and fig, are almost naturalised, and need only 
the protection of a wall assisted by a glass case to ripen 
them. The orange and its affinities require only to 
be defended from frost. But the mango, mangosteen, 
jambosteen, cherimoyer, and several other excellent 
tropical fruits have not had in Europe, perhaps, that 
management of which they are susceptible, nor care 
bestowed which they deserve, and which, doubtless, 
would effect their maturation in our pineries, or, in 
what would be better, a stove constructed for the pur- 
pose. It is among these last mentioned fruit-trees, 
that the skill of the gardener with his knife and work- 
ing operations (that is, grafting and budding) would 

ectuate so desirable a result ; and the practicability 
of such maneuvres only requires to be mentioned 
to induce proprietors who have the taste and means, 
and the gardener who has opportunity to make the 
—_ in order to add to the delicacies of his employer’s 

e. 


JAMIE FOTHERINGHAM, THE DWARF. 
By the kindness of a townsman, we were brought into 
contact the other evening with an impersonation of the 
Black Dwarf of the Waverley Novels, so strikingly 
complete in all its parts, that had the illustrious author 
been still alive, a simple note, written by any one per- 
sonally known to him, would have made our new ac- 
quaintance to the full as welcome at the now lonely 
Abbotsford as the highest lord or lady in the land, 
Few things ever delighted Sir Walter more than Mr 
Mackay’s representation of Bailie Nicol Jarvie; and 
had he seen the Dwarf we speak of seated on the grave 
of David Ritchie—the real prototype of the character 
—the conviction that he had gazed on the ghost of 
the hermit-misanthrope would have been far more 
natural, tangible, and real, than the kindred illusion 
or oa that he had seen the shade of Byron 
in his own 

James Fotheringham, the dwarf alluded to, was 
born on the banks of the Forth, in the town of Alloa, 
and county of Clackmannan, nearly half a century ago. 
To appearance he certainly looks considerably older ; 
but much as regards the outer man depends on the 
tear and wear to which it is snbjected, and James—or, 
as his friends call him, “‘ Jamie’’—accounts sufficiently 
for his baldness and wrinkles. His father, a labourer 
amidst the links of Forth, was kept poor by a numerous 
family of children, most of whom were older than James ; 
and, when very young, an elder brother let him fall from 
his back while clambering in a woodyard—an accident 
which not only stunted his growth, but rendered him 
so far a hunchback for life. Still the human trunk 
waxed vigorously in thickness if not in | and of 
Jamie it may be said with perfect truth he has 
the body of a man conjoined to the legs of a little boy. 
His stature is exactly three feet nine inches ; his chest 
is most ample ; his arms, like Ellshender’s, disprop 
tionately long; his head and face of the ordinary size ; 
and his frame, from bone and muscle alone, and with- 
out a particle of superfious fat, is for all the world like 
Paddy's plank, “as broad as narrow,” or, as some 

say, “ long.” 

When a youth, he commenced riding the post be- 
tween ‘Alles cad Tullybody—the seat of Lord Aber- 
cromby—and continued at the trade for seven years. 
The family were very fond of him, “rigged him out 
in style,” and assigned for his special use a white pony, 
which Mr Thom, had he ever seen it, would have taken 
as his model in sculpturing the steed of Old Mortality. 


was firm and good, and when followed ——— 
ounkers he “ admonished” vigorously with hand and 
heel, and scampered off with nearly all the speed in- 
spired by the witches of Alloway Kirk into Tam 
O’Shanter’s grey mare Maggie. At length, however, 
he tired of this employment, wished to see a little more 
of the world, was bound apprentice to the master of a 
trading vessel, and found a-home on the waters rather 
than on the land for a period of twenty-three years. 
This trade was quite to his liking, and as a sailor he 
excelled, notwithstanding his diminutive size. In 
heaving ballast out of the hold, Jamie’s spadeful was 
thrown as far as that of the tallest man on board; while 
as helmsman he feared no rival—helm now a-port and 
anon a-lee—and teaching crafts of whatever burthen, 
the true art of stemming a saucy wave. Nor was it 
only on deck he rendered himself useful ; aloft he was 
as much at home as below ; and as ds taking in 
or letting out a reef, coiling a rope, or heaving an an- 
chor, he says very justly that arms are of far more 
importance than legs. But Jamie farther excelled 
as a cook, and was frequently employed as the head 
of that important department; in compounding broth 
he was as great a dab as the man Goldsmith speaks 
of was at a preface, and this, superadded to other ac- 
complishments—such as chaunting a stave, giving a 
toast, and spinning a long and merry yarn—made him 
a universal favourite in the merchant service. On 
one occasion, when abroad, the captain of a thirty- 
three gun frigate dined with the commander of Jamie’s 
ship, and was so delighted with the flavour of the 
broth, that he inquired after the cook, and offered to 
employ him, But his master would not let him go; 
and thus, he says, for once and once only, he unfor- 
the opportunity of a provision for life. 
In the King’s naval service there are four persons— 
the cook, the carpenter, the boatswain, and the gun- 
ner—who rank as warrant officers, and who, as often 
as one ship is laid up, are draughted into another, 
and must thus be disposed of from time to time unti 
they become veterans and are pensioned off. Missing, 
therefore, so good a chance may be fairly regarded as 
the greatest misfortune of Jamie’s life, particularly 
when it is considered how very moderate his ideas of 
perfect happiness are—one shilling per day, two meals 
of meat, liberty to go to church on Sunday, time to 
Say your prayers night and morning, and an occa- 
sional crack with an old crony. In 1821 he sailed on 
board the Juno of Bo’ness to the North Seas; the 
ship was lucky, caught eleven whales in all, one of 
which was such a thumper, that it measured eighty- 
three feet, cut fifteen inches thick “in the cuff of t 
neck,” and yielded a measure of oil which could not 
be worth less to the “ ownery” than from L.1400 to 
L.1500 sterling. The captain himself called it the 
finest fish ever caught in Greenland. Jamie led the 
way in drinking “ sweethearts and wives,” and 
another toast, which we strongly suspect is of his own 
composing— 
« From rocks and sands, and barren lands, 
Kind fortune keep me free ; 
And from great guns, and women’s tongues, 
Ye powers! deliver me.” 
But whales spouting as much water as would drive 

a mill, creating, when they lay about them fearfully 
in their agony, commotion sufficient to sink a ship— 
gigantic icebergs as tall as Criffel—snow huts, and 
“the queer bodies that bide in them’’—with all the 
other wonders of the northern deep, are mere trifles 
to what Jamie has seen in his day. Repeatedly he 
has visited the East and West Indies, has been up the 
Baltic as far as Cronstadt, made seven voyages to 
North America, threaded the St Lawrence, passed 
the lake of the thousand islands, lay at Quebec, and 
saw the heights of Abram, where the gallant Wolfe 
was slain. Nearer home he has made many voyages, 
and was in the Thames when the “ Allied Sovereigns” 
visited London. On another occasion, Jamie sailed 
for the Mediterranean as cook of a pleasure yacht 
which belonged to Lord Beltimore, Lord Grantham, 
and some other noblemen, looked with great interest 
on Gibraltar, Malta, and more particularly Mount 
Vesuvius, which, while blazing away, made the night 
for many miles as clear as day, and was the dest 
thing he ever saw in his life. The yacht anchored in 
the river opposite to Constantinople, and fired a salute 
of eighteen nine-pounders, the effect of which on 
shore was such, that he fairly thought the world was 
coming to an end. By this he means the immense 
crowds of people who came running to the water's 
edge, women as well as men, the former taking many 
sly peeps at them notwithstanding their veils, The 
Turks had never seen an armed yacht, he sup 
before, and wished to board her m such numbers, 


and on their return brought e ene of the crew 
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and bits o’ stanes frae there.” The sultan, when on 
board, drank a glass of wine; and Jamie regrets that 
he did not mark and keep the glass, but this he omitted 
in the first instance, and afterwards could not distin- 
guish it from thie rest. 

The above is a mere outline of Jamie's travels, 
Jong as is the yarn already spun; but his seafaring 
days, we suspect, are past; his joints, he confesses, 
are getting rather stiff, but in other respects he is 
quite hale, and, if a good berth were “ gawn,” he 
would not care to take a voyage yet. In Alloa and 
other parts of Scotland, he has many friends, among 
whom he domiciles himself for a few weeks or days 
from time to time, and is so handy a person in a va- 
riety of ways, that he repays, by his labour, whatever 
he gets, wherever there is any work todo. A gen- 
tleman near Kelso lately offered him a donkey, with 
a good bridle, but this offer he declined sternly and 

romptly, and has no idea of becoming “ a cadger- 

king body.”” Mention has been made of a toast in 
which something is said of “‘ women’s tongues,” an 
expression we don’t well understand, seeing Jamie 
never married, and has therefore no one privileged to 
scold him. Elshie Ellshender was crossed in love, 
and revenged himself by hating men as well as 
women ; but Jamie’s case is so widely different, that 
a woman, in one instance, wished to run away with 
him nolens volens, But he resisted all entreaty, is 
still a bachelor, and bids fair to enjoy single blessed- 
ness to the end of the chapter.—Dumfries Courier. 


TRIFLES TO SMILE AT. 

A few years ago, a countryman, from the centre of 
Lancashire, went into the water, on the shore, at Li- 
verpool, without shoes or stockings, and was observed 
by a person near the spot to be filling a bottle. “I 
say, Tummus,” cried the bystander, “ what are yo 
abeawt theer? If yo ta’en any wayter out o’ th’ ri- 
ver, th’ corporation will be after o’. Dunna yo know 
that a ship t’other day geet a-ground for want of way- 
ter, on account o’ yo chaps drikin so much wayter, or 
taking it away in bottles. If they getten houd on yo, 
they'll foine yo twenty shillin for every quart yo ta’en.” 
The countryman, alarmed at this intelligence, emptied 
the bottle, and hastily retreated. ‘“‘ But I say,” said 
the man to him, “ if yo’ll not tell any body, and will 
gee us a glass o’ grog, I’il troy if I cawnt smuggle a 
sope for yo. Yo mon stand afore me tho’, and not let 
any one see us.” ‘l'o this the countryman consented, 
and spread his coat so that they might not be seen ; 
and to make assurance “doubly sure,” he gave the 
man two glasses of grog instead of one; and then, at 
the entreaty of his friend, he made off as soon as he 
could, for fear of being “ taken up.” 

In the year 1724, Justice Norman, of Norwich, by 
his will, directed that the sum of L.4000 should be 
given to build a charity school, sixty years after his 
decease. The school to contain one hundred and 
twenty boys; and he directed that every boy should, 
on Sunday, have a pound of roast beef to his dinner, 
and ten ounces of plum-pudding to his supper; on 
Monday, a pound of boiled beef for his dinner, and 
ten ounces of coy Sey wa | for supper; and every 
Tuesday morning beef broth for breakfast, and at din- 
ner a pound of mutton or veal; every Wednesday, 
pork and peas; every Thursday, mutton or’ yeal ; 
every Friday, beans or peas; and every Saturday, 
fish well buttered. There were a number of curious 
items; and he appointed the bishop, the chancellor, 
the dean, the two members for the city, the two mem- 
bers for the county, and eight worthy churchmen be- 
sides, to be his perpetual trustees. The term of the 
donation having expired, the original legacy, with 
simple and compound interest, amounted to L.74,000, 

Captain John Dundas Cochrane, in the preface to 
his work, entitled a ‘‘ Narrative of a Pedestrian Jour- 
ney through Russia and Siberian Tartary,” &c. states 
that the expenses of his journey from Moscow to 
Irkutsk, which, by the route he went, was 6000 miles, 
“ certainly fell short of a guinea !”’ 

Francis I. of France, was the first monarch who in- 
troduced ladies at his court. He said, in a style of 
true try, “that a drawing-room without ladies 
was like the year without the spring, or rather like 
the spring without flowers.” 

Fontenelle being one day asked by a lord in wait- 
ing, what difference there was between a clock and a 
woman, instantly replied, “ A clock serves to point out 
the hours, and a woman makes us forget them.” 

Admiral Duncan’s address to the officers who came 
on board his ship for instructions, previous to the en- 
gagement with Admiral de Winter, was both laconic 
and humorous :—* Gentlemen, you see a severe Win- 
ter approaching, I have only to advise you to keep up 
a PiRE.” 

A gentleman of Henley-on-Thames offered a far- 
mer, when at the market, a dinner and a bottle of 
wine, if he would bring him a grain of wheat on the 
following market-day, and double the quantity each 
week until that day twelvemonth. This was acceded 
to for the moment; but the following statement will 
perhaps satisfy those who have never entered into any 
similar calculations of the impossibility of fulfilling 
such an t:—Amount of the number of 
4,503,599,627,370,495; number of bushels, 


2,509,998,964 ; number of quarters, 1,563,749,870 ; 
number of loads, 312,749,974. 
Naro.zon.—The coronation of the Na- 


poleon was one of the most singular iti 


modern history. When the pope entered the church 
of Notre Dame the feeling of the people was evinced 
by loud cries of Vive le Pape ; but as the papal pro- 
cession passed through the streets of Paris, particu- 
larly the Rue St Denis, the laughter of the crowd at 
seeing him on a mule was so ral, that the holy 
father, who held the patriarchal cross in his hands, 
caught the contagion, and laughed so heartily, that 
he could with difficulty maintain his seat upon the 
animal, The most comical part of the ceremony, 
however, was a scene between the emperor and Car- 
dinal Fesch, The emperor, wishing to speak to the 
cardinal, who was walking in state just before him, 
and not knowing how to induce him to turn, gave him 
a sharp poke behind, and thus fixed his attention, 
whilst all the courtiers were nearly bursting with re- 
strained laughter. 

“T know,” says M. De Jouy, “a man who has 
written a large volume of comments on the 24th 
Ode of Anacreon (which consists only of four ver- 
ses) in order to prove to those who do not under- 
stand Greek, that he himself is a great proficient in 
that language. This commentary is quite a master- 

iece in its way; and the author shows himself a very 
arned man: it is a great pity that he should be so 
deficient in common sense.” 

A traveller in the United States, a few years 
ago, gave an account of a matrimonial lottery, which 
was formed there with beneficial effects. At a wed- 
ding in South Carolina, a young lawyer moved, 
‘That one man in the company should be selected 
as president; that this president should be duly 
sworn to keep entirely secret all the communica- 
tions that should be forwarded to him in his offi- 
cial department that night; that each unmarried 
gentleman and lady should write his or her name on 
a piece of paper, and under it place the name of the 
person they wish to marry; then hand it to the pre- 
sident for inspection ; and if any gentleman and lady 
had reciprocally chosen each other, the president was to 
inform each of the result ; and those who had not been 
reciprocal in their choice, kept entirely secret.” Af- 
ter the appointment of the president, communications 
were accordingly handed up to the chair, and it was 
found twelve young gentlemen and ladies had made 
reciprocal choices ; and the traveller states that eleven 
of the twelve matches were solemnized, 

The Egyptians (say the Rabbins) sued the Jews 
for the gold and silver vessels carried off by their 
ancestors at their departure from Egypt, and in- 
sisted on their making restitution. The Jews did 
not plead prescription ; they readily admitted the 
claim, and offered restitution ; but, at the same time, 
preferred a counter claim in their turh. For 210 
years, they said we were in Egypt, to the number 
of 600,000 men ; we, therefore, demand day wages for 
that period, at the rate of a denarius for each man, 
and our account stands thus :—365 multiplied by 210, 
is equal to 76,650, which, multiplied by 600,000, will 
give 45,900,000,000 denarii. The Egyptians of course 
dropped the suit. 

Dryden, in his poem of Absalom and Achitophel 
says 

’ “* But "twas hard fate which to the gallows led 

The dog that never heard the statute read ;” 
which is not a little applicable to the slaughter that is 
at present going on among the canine race. 

* Life,” said one who had seen much of it, “ is like 
agame at backgammon; the most skilful make the 
best of it. The dice do not depend upon us in the 
one case, nor do events depend upon us in the other : 
but it is the manner of applying them that occasions 
the difference of success.” 

The present king of Persia made many inquiries of 
Sir Harford Jones respecting America, saying, “What 
sort of a place is it? How do you get at it? Is it 
under ground, or how ?” 

“ How old are you, Pat ?” said a clerk of indict- 
ment to a convict, at an assizes in the south of Ire- 
land. “ Faith, sir, I believe I’m pretty well as owld as 
ever I'll be,” said Pat; and, in good truth, he was 
hanged on the Monday following. 

Francis Philelphus, a learned Italian, was born 
in 1398 at Tolentino. His great reputation and suc- 
cess in literature did not satisfy the pride of scholar- 
ship; he wished to reign alone in the republic of 
letters. He would dispute on the most trivial sub- 
jects, and once wagered a hundred crowns on some 
minute question in grammar against the beard of 
a Greek philosopher, named Timotheus. Having 
won, no solicitation could prevail on him to remit 
the fine, and he most unmercifully shaved his anta- 

ist, in spite of very ample offers to redeem the beard, 
Bu nothing else could soothe his irritation against 
any contradiction. 

A baker’s way of growing a shoulder of mutton is 
as follows :—Mr Crust first buys thé smallest shoulder 
of mutton which he can find; perhaps it may weigh 
about four pounds, When his Sunday’s dishes come 
in (which, if be be in any thing of a trade, will be 
pretty numerous), he changes this four-pound shoulder 
of mutton for a five-pounder ; then he removes the 
five-pound shoulder to the place of a six ; then substi- 
tutes a seven, and soon toeight, nine, andten! Thus 
he makes a clear gain of six pounds of mutton, and 
cha: his four pounds of carrion for prime meat ! 
Puddings are done differently.— The Economist. 

The bull related of the Irish hangman, who, upon 
asking criminal about to be executed, for 


the cus- 
of | tomary bequest, and receiving it, exclaimed, “ Long 


life to your honour,” at the same moment he drew the 
bolt, which launched the unfortunate man into eter- 
nity, has found its fellow in a recent instance at Ant- 
werp. A criminal there, when condemned to be broken 
on the wheel, is permitted to have any thing he may 
require for his sustenance, previous to his execution. 
A person deservedly condemned to this punishment, 
fora murder he had committed, demanded a glass of 
beer. He obtained it, and was observed blowing off 
the froth which surmounted its top. Upon being asked 
his reason for doing so, he exclaimed, “ Because it is 
very unwholesome.” The criminal was executed in a 
very few minutes afterwards, 

A smart answer of St Andrew deserves mention. 
The devil, in the shape of a beautiful woman, sat at 
a bishop’s table; St Andrew came there“ asa pilgrim” 
to demand alms; upon which she (the devil) asked 
the saint, how far distant heaven was from earth ? 
“Thou shoulds’t better know than I,” answered St 
Andrew, “ because thou hast fallen from thence.” The 
Scotch may be proud of this answer of their saint.— 
Retrospective Review. 

Chamillart, comptroller-general of the finances in 
the reign of Louis XIV., had been a celebrated 
pleader. He once lost a cause in which he was con- 
cerned through his excessive fondness for billiards. 
His client called on him the day after, in extreme af- 
fliction, and told him that, if he had made use of a 
document which had been put into his hands, but 
which he had neglected to examine, a verdict would 
have been given in his favour. Chamillart read it, 
and found it of decisive importance to his cause. “ You 
sued the defendant,” said he, “ for 20,000 livres. You 
have failed by my inadvertence. It is my duty to do 
you justice. Call on me in two days.” In the mean 
time Chamillart procured the money, and paid it to 
his client, on no other condition than that he would 
keep the transaction a secret. 

A dominie in one of the parishes of Linlithgow- 
shire had occasion to go a few miles to a sacrament. 
For this purpose, he borrowed a horse from one of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood. The farmer, knowing 
that the dominie was no horseman, sent him one of 
his cart-horses, which for many years had not been 
known to expedite his velocity beyond a walk. When 
the dominie returned the horse, the farmer asked 
him if he rode “ canny enough ?” “ Oh yes,” replied 
the instructor of youth ; “ but he cocked his ears two 
times, and I was very much agitated !” 

A Philadelphia paper relates the following laughable 
occurrence :—“ A prisoner at the bar in the Mayor's 
Court in that city, being called on to plead to an in- 
dictment for larceny, was told by the clerk to hold up 
his right hand. The man immediately held up his 
left hand. ‘ Hold up your right hand,’ said the 
clerk. ‘ Please your honour,’ said the culprit, still 
keeping his left hand up, ‘ please your honour, I am 
left handed.’ ” 

When peaches and nectarines are about half ripe, 
cover the side exposed to the sun with strips or specks 
of wax, in any desired shape or form, which hinders 
the sun from colouring the parts covered ; and, when 
the fruit is ripe, and the wax removed, it will be found 
marked in the manner described. 

The discoveries of Professor Gruithausen, the as- 
tronomer of Munich, [query, Moon-ish ?] have been 
but imperfectly detailed. The learned professor finds 
that the moonites are by no means ignorant of horticul- 
ture. The crops of vegetables are good ; but, he says, 
they do not exhibit many varieties of each kind ; thus, 
among peas, they have no Prussian blues: nor have 
they any Windsor beans. The inhabitants do not, 
it seems, make the most of their gardens, for the pro- 
fessor ascertained that the onions are running to seed, 
and that the French beans have got too large even for 

ickling. 

' In White’s Voyage to Cochin China, is the following 
account of extraordinary cigars :—‘‘ It is of a taper 
form (he says), its length ten and a half inches ; dia- 
meter at the butt, or big end, two and a quarter inches; 
and at the smaller end, one and a half inches. It is 
composed entirely of tobacco, in parallel compact layers, 
and wrapped with the largest leaves of the same plant. 
It is ornamented with bands of floss silk, of various 
colours, which cross each other diagonally, the whole 
length of the cigar, and the intersections of the bands 
are ornamented with spangles ; fire is applied to the 
smallest end of this unwieldy mass, and the large end 
is received by the mouth. One of these cigars, as may 
be supposed, will ‘last you’ some eight or ten wf 
smoking. Pipes are seldom used, except by the Chi- 
nese.” 

The magpies and jackdaws of Milan were carefully 
taught penn. to the lateemperor of Austria, on avisit he 
paid to that city some years ago, with the cry of “ Va 
via Checco!” or, away, Frank !”.—acircumstance 
which was omitted in the official account of his imperial 
majesty’s reception. 
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